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Notes. 


CURLLIANA. 
ie position of Edmund Curll as a publisher, 
@ regard to his connexion with Pope, and 
meectly with Swift and the other literats of the 
mpart of the eighteenth century, was unique. 
meming like a century and a half has passed 
mens death, and after the lapse of so many 
fe his influence on the literature of his time is 
eto be considerable. Curll was concerned in 
beret transactions, and published a 
rof books of a very questionable character ; 
Seminere is one thing which we cannot deny the 
Seeatiess Curl),” and that isan unlimited amount 
d He may have writhed under the sting 
fees satire, or winced at the poet’s mock 
mesions,” but he did not at all times fall an 
evento Pope. Without wishing to white- 
meearll, I think it only fair to state that he 
Suen seen to be not quite so bad as he was at one 
Muempposed. A rascal he showed himself, and 
Maeerupulous rascal to boot, but it is some 
to know that he died asking for 
®. Itis not, however, my intention to 
M2 account of his life—a task that has 
been exhaustively done in the pages of 
Be0” At this time, however, when the long 
geedand frequently misunderstood authors of 
Mit century are inspiring much interest, book- 


sellers and publishers who dealt with their works 
must needs come in for a share of attention. 
Jacob Tonson and Bernard Lintot and a whole 
host of the “smaller fry” call for the kind of 
treatment Mr. Thoms has accorded Curll. My 
particular object in now writing is to lay before 
the readers of “N. & Q.” the titles of a few 
works in which Curll had much more than a 
pecuniary interest, in which assumably Curll, 
if he was not an actual contributor, at least exer- 
cised the functions of editor. My list, very 
likely, is anything but complete, but the publica- 
tions themselves are all in the British Museum. 
I have arranged the titles chronologically, and 
have omitted some few concerning which I had 
strong doubts. 


1710. A Complete Key to the Tale of a Tub; With 
some account of the Authors, The occasion and Design 
of Writing it, and M* Wotton’s Remarks explained. 
London: Printed for Edmund Curll at the Dial and 
Bible against St. Dunstans Church in Fleet Street. 
1710. Price 6d. [Pp. 36.] 

A Search after Principles: In a free conference be- 
tween Timothy and Philatheus concerning the present 
Times. London: Printed for John Morphew near 
Stationers Hall. 1710. Price 6d. [Pp.31. “This I 
wrote at Farmer Lambert’s at Banstead (? Wanstead], 
in Surrey, whither I went with M* Gosling: EK. Curll,” 
—Note in Curll’s handwriting. | 

A Meditation upon a Broom-stick, and Somewhat 
Beside of the same Author's. London: Printed for E. 
Curll, at the Dial and Bible, &c. 1710. Price 6d, 
[Pp. 30, This volume contains Baucis and Philemon ; 
Mrs. Harris’s Petition; To Mrs, Biddy Floyd; and 
The History of Vanbrugh’s House; all of which are 
Swift's or are generally attributed to him. A note in 
Curli’s neat handwriting states: “Given and by John 
Cliffe, Esq., who bad them of the Bp. of Kilolla, in 
Ireland, whose daughter he married and was my lodger, 
—E. Curll.”) 

The Case of Dt Sacheverell. Represented in a letter 
to a Noble Lord. London: Printed in the year 1710. 
[Pp. 32. Note in Curll’s handwriting, “ by E. Cur!ll.”) 

Some Considerations Humbly Offer’d to the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bp. of Salisbury, occasioned by his 
Lordship’s Speech upon the first article of Dt Sacheverell’s 
Impeachment, kc. By a Lay Hand [“i.e., E. Curll "— 
Curll’s note]. London: Printed for J. Morphew near 
Stationers Hall. 1710. Price 6d. [Pp. 40.] 

1718. Mr Pope’s Worms, and a New Ballad on the 
Masquerade, [The full title and imprint of this pamph- 
let runs as follows: “ Loves Invention, or the Recreation 
in Vogue, Anexcellent new Ballad upon the Masquerades. 
To the tune of O! London is a fine town, &c. Honi soit 
ui mal y pense. London: Printed for E. Curll, at the 

ial and Bible, and R. Francklin, at the Sun, against 
St. Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet Street. M.pccxyril.” 
Pp, 22.) 

1720. A Discourse of the Several Dignities, and Cor- 
ruptions, of Man's Nature, since the Fall. Written by 
the ever memorable Mt John Hales of Eton, Now first 
— from his Original Manuscript. London: 

rinted for E, Curll, next the Temple Coffee House in 
Fleet Street. m.pco.xx. Price 3s. [Pp. xv, 146. In 
his catalogue appended Curll describes this work in the 
following words: “A Treatise upon the Passions; Or, 
a Discourse of the several Dignities and Corruptions of 
Man’s Nature since the fall. Written by the Ever- 
memorable M' John Hales of Eton. Now first published 
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from his Original Manuscript, by a near relation. Re- 
vised by Bp. Smalridge, and an index added, by Laurence 
Howel. ‘ The Editor's Preface,’ by ‘ E. Curll, St. Michael, 
Sept. 29, 1719.’”") 

727. An Apology for the Writings of Walter Moyle, 
Esq. ; in Answer to the Groundless Aspersions of M* 
Hearne, of Edmund Hall, Oxon, and Dr Woodward, of 
Gresham College, London. With a word or Two con- 
cerning the frivolous Cavils of Messieurs Whiston and 
Woolston relating to the Thundering Legion. Lon- 
don: Printed in the Year m.pco.xxvu. Price 6d. 
(he. 22. This contains a strongly-worded defence of 

alter Moyle’s works. The letters are as follows: To 
Mr. Curll from Aut. Hammond; to Thomas Sergent, 
Esq., from Philalethes; to Anthony Hammond, Bed. 
from his “most obliged, and most obedient humble 
servant, E. Curll”; to Mr. Hearne, from E. Curll, with 
postscript. The Works of W. Moyle, with some account 
of bis life and writings, by Anth. Hammond, Esq. “ In 
8 volumes are sold by H. Curll in the Strand, Price 15s,” 
Lowndes quotes, “3 vols. 7/6."")} 

Atterburyana. Being Miscellanies, By the late Bishop 
of Rochester, &c., with I. A Collection of Original 
Letters, kc. II. The Virgin Seducer. A true History. 
III. The Batchelor-keeper; Or the Modern Rake. By 
Philaretus. London: Printed in the year mpocxXVII. 
Price 2s. 6d. [Pp. 10 and 155. Note in British Museum 
Catalogue : “ Curll’s name is subscribed to the Dedica- 
tion. This is vol. 5 of Miscellanea edited by him. There 
is a separate title-page, pagination, and signatures to the 
Court Secrets.” 

Court Secrets: or the Lady’s Chronicle. Historical 
and Gallant. From the year 1671 to 1690, Extracted 
from the Letters of Madame de Sevigne, which have been 
ay at Paris, London: Printed in the year 1727. 

p. 41. 

; An Answer to M* Mist’s Journal of the Twenty Eighth 
of January, N° 93. In a Letter to the author of it. 
London: Printed for N. Blandford, at the London 
Gazette, Charing-Cross, and sold by J. Peele at Locke’s- 
Head in Paternoster Row. 1727. Price 6d. [Pp.30. It 
will be remembered that in Mist’s Weekly Journal for 
April 5, 1718, a very strong article on the “Sin of 
Curllicism ” appeared, in which Curll was politely de- 
scribed as “‘ a contemptible wretch a thousand ways; he 
is odious in person, scandalous in his fame,” &c. ‘ More 
beastly, insufferable books,” the same writer goes on tosay, 
* have been published by this one offender than in thirty 
years before by all the nation.” Curll, of course, re- 
taliated. I presume the affair in “N° 93" to be quite 
independent of that of 1718. } 

Miscellanea. In Two Volumes. Never before Pub- 
lished, London: Printed in the year 1727. [I have 
described these two interesting volumes in the April 
number of the Antiquarian Magazine and Biblio- 
grapher, The first volume contains a dedication to 
"Henry Cromwell, Esq.” by the editor, addressed to 
whom is a letter from “ his sincere friend Corinna”; the 
preface is signed “ Vale’: — 

“ As to the fix't time, the Tenth of June, 

When ev'ry Tory’s Heart's in Tune.” 
“Anno 1726.” The first volume contains: Familiar 
Letters written to Henry Cromwell, Esq., by Mt Pope; 
Occasional Poems by Mt Pope, M* Cromwell, Dean 
Swift, &c.; and Letters from M* Dryden to a Lady in{the 
year 1699. The second volume contains An Essay on 
Gibing ; The Praive of Women; An Essay on the Mis- 
chief of Giving Fortunes with Women in Marriage ; 
Swifteana (sic); and Laus Ulule, The Praise of Owls. 
This interesting work has nowhere either printer's or 
publisher's name, but the first volume has at the end 
one of Curll’s catalogues, } 


1729, The Curliad. A Hypercritic upon the Dunciad 
Variorum. With a farther Key tothe New Characters, 
London: Printed for the Author, 1729. Price }, 
[Pp. 38. On the title-page of this fierce onslaught 
occur the following :— 

“ Pope has less Reading than makes Felon’s Scape, 

Less human Genius than God gives an Ape.” 
Dunciad, b. i, vy, 235, 236, 

*©O may his Soul still Fret upon the Lee, 

And naught attune his Lyre but Bastardy; 

May unhang’d Savage all Pope’s Hours enjoy, 

And let his spurious Birth his Pen employ,” 

Incerti Auth, 
One of the dogen lines at the end runs as follows:— 

* Pope shares the Dunciad, and the Curliad’s mine,” 
And the work concludes with, “E. Curll, Strand 
April 25th, 1729.”] 

1733. The Life of That Eminent Comedian Robert 
Wilks, Esq. London: Printed for E, Curll, in Burghiey 
Street, in the Strand. 1733. [Pp. 53. The dedication, 
1792." Wilks, by “E. C., Burghley - street, Nov, 1, 

732.” 

1741. A History of the English Stage, from the Restaun. 
tion to the present time. Including Lives, Characters, 
and Amours of the most eminevt Actors and Actresses, 
&e. &c. By Mr Thomas Betterton. Adorned with cats, 
London: Printed for E. Curll, at Pope’s-Head, in Row 
Street, Covent Garden. mpccxut. Price 5s, bound 
[The dedication, to the Duke of Grafton, is by “2 
Curll. Covent Garden, May 29, 1741. With this volume 
is bound The Memoirs of Mrs. Anne Oldfield, The hie 
tory occupies 167 pp, and the memoirs 86 pp.]. 

There seems to be scarcely any reason to doubt 
but that Curll himself had a hand in many othe 
of his publications. In the foregoing list I hare 
only described such books as I have actually 
examined, and can only express a hope that sone 
one else will supply information concerning such 
works as are here omitted. 

En passant, I would like to refer to a vey 
curious and eccentrically written little book :— 

The Life of Mr. John Dennis, the Renowned Critick 
In which are likewise some observations on most of the 

oets and criticks, his contemporaries, Not written by 
Mr. Curll. London: Printed for J. Roberts in Warwict 
Lane. M.D ccxxxiv. f[ Price 1s. } 

This James Roberts, who, according to Curl, 
resided “near the Oxford Arms in Warwick 
Lane,” was one of the minor publishers who live! 
contemporary with Curll, with whom he bad sat 
business connexion. Apparently but little lore 
was lost between them at one time, for, in adi: 
tion to the above-mentioned work, J. Rober 
published in 1737 a corrected edition of Pop! 
letters as issued by Curll, and some of the rem 
prefaced would warrant one in assumiog the re 


tions of the two publishers to be “ strained.” 
W. 


A CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH ALMANACS " 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, WITH BIBL 
GRAPHICAL NOTES. 

(Concluded from p. 302.) 
1567. A New Almanac and Prognosticat‘on for 
ere 1563. Published by John Securis. London,! 

Printed by Thomas Marshe, British Museum. 
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In addition to those which had appeared in the 
previous year, the following new names appear in 
the registers :— 

An Almanack and Prognostication of Thomas Star- 

for anno 1568. Printed by Rauf Newbery. 

‘An Almanack and Pront" of Master Johnson, Printed 
by Abrabam Vele. 

An Almanack and Pront® of Master Barnardyn, 
Printed by Thomas Hackett. 

An Almanack and Pront" of Symonde Pembroke. 
Printed by W. Greffeth. 

An Almanacke and Progt" of Phillipe Moore for x1 
yeres, Printed by Henry Sanderson. 

An Almanacke and Pront" of Thomas Jenkinson. 
Printed by John Kyngeston, 

The only change in the printing of those which 
bad appeared in former years was that the Al- 
nanacke of Rocheforthe, printed by Thos. Purfoot, 
was this year licensed to Henry Binnyman, and 
slso that of Michael Nostradamus, formerly 
licensed to H. Binnyman, to T. Waley. 

168. An Almanack and Prognostication (by J. 
Hubrighe) for...... | Whereunto is annexed a...... 
rule to know the ebbes and fluddes...... along the coast of 
Bnglande and Normandie, Also all the principall faires 
and Martes. Black letter. 2 Parts. London, 1568, S8vo. 
Printed by Jhon Kingston for W. Pickerynge. See 
Arber's Transcripts. British Museum. 

The licences this year were fewer in number, but 
contained some new names :— 

An Almanack and Prog of Henry Loove [Lowe]. 
Printed by Thomas Marshe. A copy of this in the Douce 
library at Oxferd, an 8vo. vol. 

An Almanack and Prog of John Securis. Printed 
by T. Marshe. Bodleian Library, Oxford, 

An Almanack and Progt" of Buckmasters. Printed 
by Gerrard Dewes. 

An Almanack and Prog’ of Doctor Bomelius. Printed 
by Nycholas Englonde. 

An Almanack and Prog of William Johnson. Printed 
Ire!onde. 

n Almanack and Prog'® of Thomas Stephens, gent. 
Licensed to T. Marshe. vee 

The Transcripts give the following as printed 
during the following year :— 

1569. An Almanacke and Progt" of Henry Lowe. 
Printed by T. Marshe. 

An Almanacke and Pronostication of Master Buck- 
master, “ sprerituall,” 1570. Printed by T. Hackett. 

An Pronostication of Master Buckmaster, 1570. Printed 
by Richard Watkyns, 

An Almanacke and Pronostication of Master Jhonson, 
anno 1570. Printed by Master Irelonde. 

An Almanacke and Progt" of Joachem Hubryght, 

1970. Printed by Rauf Newbery. 

An Almanacke and Prognostication of Robt Moore. 
Printed by James Robertes. 

1570, An Almanacke and Prognostication of George 

yne (authorsyed) by my lord of Canterbury. 
Printed by Henry Binnyman, 

4n Almanacke and Prognostication of Master Buck- 
master, (Authorasyed) by my lorde of Canterbury. 
Printed by R. Watkyns, 

An Almanacke and Pronostication of John Securis, 
fiathoryshed by my lorde of Canterbury, Printed by 
J 


Thos, Buckminster, minister, his right Christian. 
spirituall Prognostication made for the 


year 1570. 8vo, Printed by Thomas Hacket, and pre- 
ceded a work called A Touchstone, by E. H. (Edw, 
Hake). 

An Almanacke and Pronostication of Master Mon- 
slowe. (Authorysshed) by my lord of Canterbury, 
Printed by Heury Binnyman. 


At this date a blank occurs in the registers, 
which are not resumed till the year 1576. 


1571. An Almanack (1571) published at large in forme 
of a Booke of Memorie. Newly set forth by T. H. 
Londoner. Printed by H. Denham, London, 1571, 
: > See anno 1560. T. H. here is evidently Thomas 

1575. Ephemerides Meteorographica, R. Fosteri, ad 
annum 1575, diligenter examinatw, &c. Printed by J, 
Kingston, 1575, 4to. British Museum. 

1578, A Prognostication everlastinge of righte good 
effect. Pub. by Leonard Digges, Gentl. Lately cor- 
rected ani augmented by Thomas Digges his Sonne. 
Printed by T. Marshe, 

1579. An Almanacke and Prognostication for the year 
1579, by Alexander Mounstone. Printed by Richard 
Watkyns. London, 8vo. British Museum. 

The Shepheardes Calendar, Conteyning twelve 
(Eylogues proportionable to the twelve monethes. En- 
titled to the Noble and Vertuous Gentleman most 
worthy of all titles both of learning and chevalrie, M. 
Philip Sidney. At London, Printed by Hugh Singleton 
waened at the svgne of the Gylden Tunne and are there to 
be solde, 1579. With neat wood cuts of the twelve 
months. Dibdin’s edit. of Ames’s Typo. A xntiqs. 

1581. Writing tables, with a Kalendar for xxiiii yeres, 
with other necessary rules, Black Letter. Made at 
London by Franke Adams. London, 1581, 16mo. 
British Museum, Note: Imperfect, wanting several 
leaves of the supplementary part. Leaves of asses’ skin 
are inserted for memoranda. 

1582. Master Watkins printed four Almanacks, Buck- 
master, Twyne, Lloyd, and Kynnet. See Arber's Trans. 

1586. A spirituall Almanacke/ and a faythfull prognosti- 
cacOn upon the year 1586, and perpetually after to the 
worldes ende, being one booke, and called A Juell for 
gentilwomen. Licensed to Henry Denham 7 Feb’, 1585-6. 
See Haalitt, Co!l. and Notes. See Arber'’s Trans., vol. ii, 

1590. A Triple Almanacke for the yeere...... 1591. 
Wherein is contayned not onely the common accompt 
whiche in this our Realme is used; with the Romane 
Kalendar according to the late correction of Gregorie, 
but also the true computation and reduction of the 
monethbes to their firste and auncient seates....., whereby 
may easely be perceyved the great difference whiche 
hath happened for want of due observation of the Sunne 
and Moone. Referred principally to the meridian of 
London, &c. (1591, A Prognostication, &c.). By J. Dee, 
Printed in London 1590. British Museum. 

An Almanack and Prognostication made for the 
veere of our Lorde God m.p.x.c. Rectified for the eleva- 
tion and Meridian of Dorchester, serving most aptly for 
the West Portes and generally for al Englande. By 
Walter Gray, Gentleman. Quod gratis grate. Im- 
printed at London by Richard Watkins ard James 
Robertes. Cum privilegio Majestatis. Neatly 
printed in 12mo, for the most part in a well cut black 
letter type. At the head of each month is given a couplet 
of verses. “N.& Q.,” 1" S, xi. See also note in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. |xxxiii. pt. 1. 

1591. The Shepheards Calender. Containing twelve 
wglogues proportionable to the twelve months, En- 
tituled: To the noble and vertuous gentleman, most 
worty ofall titles, both of learning and chivalry, maister 
Philip Sidney. By Edmund Spencer. london, im- 
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rinted by John Windet, 1591, 4to, Sold at Archdeacon 
Kares's sale, 1821, for 1587. 2s. 10d. See Timperley’s Ency- 
clopedia of Literary and Typographical Anecdote. 

1592. The Register Booke, or Applicacdén of the 
blanck Almanack to the true and orderlie keepinge of 
the Register book of Weddinges, Christeninges, and 
Burialles accordinge to the Queenes Injunctyona. 
Licensed to Thomas Purfoot the elder and younger 
26th Feby, 1592-3 

1597, A New Almanacke and Prognostication for the 
yeere...... 1598. Gathered by R. Watson, &c, London, 
1597, 8vo. British Museum, 

1598. A Treatise with a Callendar, by B. J. 1598, 


12mo. British Museum, 
H. R. Promer. 
10, Iverson Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


Pirate A Sarnt.—Having recently heard a 
preacher, more eloquent than learned, assert dog- 
matically that “Pontius Pilate, after the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus, repented and became a Christian 
martyr,” I resolved to investigate the subject, with 
the following results. 

Tertullian, Apologeticus, c. xxi., in an account 
of the Crucifixion, adds, “ Ea omnia super Christo 
Pilatus, et ipse jam pro sua conscientia christianus, 
Ceesari tum Tiberio nunciavit.” The latter clause 
refers to the legendary Acta Pilati and to Pilate’s 
report of the Crucifixion sent to the emperor—docu- 
ments now generally regarded as forgeries, although 
accepted as genuine by Justin Martyr, Tertullian, 
and Eusebius, as well as by Epiphanius. 

With one exception, however, these writers do 
not regard Pilate as a Christian convert, The way 
in which the tradition of his conversion probably 
grew up is shown by Dumeril, Carmina Latina, 
Poésies Populaires du Moyen Age (Paris, 8vo., 
1847, p. 340), in the notes to the “ Légende de 
Judas Iscariote,” a medieval poem of the thir- 
teenth century. It is plain that “the wish was 
father to the thought.” Christianity owes much 
to Pilate. His absolute impartiality, and the 
weight of his authority in declaring for the inno- 
cence of the prisoner whom he surrendered only 
to popular clamour, must have made a deep im- 
pression upon the first hearers of the Gospel, and 
disposed them to regard both the Gospel and him- 
self with favour. He was, at any rate, an uncon- 
scious witness to the truth of the Christian faith. 
This fact is brought out in a beautiful Meditatio 
Paschalis by Budeeus, De Pontio Pilato Evan- 
gelice Veritatis Teste (Jena, 1725) ; but this learned 
writer is far from regarding Pilate as a Christian. 
The generous efforts of Pilate to save Jesus are 
dramatically and forcibly expressed in the Mystire 
de la Passion, by Jean Michel. 

The belief in Pilate’s conversion is confined to 
the Eastern Church. Ludolf, Historia Aithiopica 
(Frankfurt, 1691), supplies in his appendix a 
Coptic calendar, with annotations, and gives 
June 25 as the day upon which Pilate and his 
wife are both commemorated as saints; “ Pilatus 


et Procla conjuges; et Pilatum salutat poeta noster 
et uxorem ejus. Illum quéd lJaverit manus jp 
signum innocentiz Christi: hance quéd dehortaty 
fuerit maritum. Greci in Synaxariis suis istam 
habent die 27 Octobris, his verbis: Ty) duty 
pripn ths dyias roy 
tAdrov. At Latini eam ignorant.” These facts 
are accepted by Neale, History of the Eastern 
Church, i. 806, and by Stanley, Lectures on th, 
Eastern Church, p. 11 (8vo., edition of 1883), 
Dumeril adds that it was believed by many that 
Pilate, struck with remorse, eventually embraced 
Christianity, like his wife, and suffered as a martyr 
under Nero. Le Pére Sicard, in his Notes sur 
Egypte, asserts that the legend of Pilate’s conver. 
sion is read in the Coptic churches on the night of 
Good Friday. The common Western belief is that 
Pilate committed suicide while in exile at Vienne, 
in Gaul, a.p. 41. J. 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 
P.S.—It should be added that the apocryphal 
Gospel of Nicodemus, i. 12, describes Pilate as 
“uncircumcised in flesh, but circumcised in heart,’ 


Broomrirtp Caurcn, met 
with the following inscriptions in this beautiful 
little church :— 

“ Below, mingling with the dust of an ancient ancestry, 
John Barwis, Esquire, of Langrigg Hall,” &c. 

It concludes with these lines :— 

“ Mindful of Home, worth’s lineal fix’d abode, 
Each Son gave back the honest name he ow'd; 
This wreath at least by truth entwin'd, this verse 
Shall hang unfading on their common hearse.” 

Also, on a small brass is the following :— 

“ Depositum Johannis Child Vic. Hujus 
Ecclesiz S.T.B. Cultis primitivi 
(contra Papistas et Sectarios) Assertoris 
Seduli qui neglectus vixit at letus 
obiit in IIAHPO®OPIA Beatz resurrectionis 
In verd viator, mortem meditare et 
ultimum Iudicium expectans cures.” 

G. W. Tomtiysox. 

Huddersfield, 


Lercester Fretps axp Tempe Bar—In 
recent work treating of London topography I met 
with the following passage :— 

“ Scarcely a century ago a man with a telescope used to 
stand in Leicester Fields—now Leicester Square— 
offer to the passers by, at the charge of one halfpenny, 
a peep at the heads of the Scotch rebels which garnished 
the spikes on Temple Bar,” 

This is quoted from J. T. Smith’s Antiquarian 
Ramble in the Streets of London, vol. i, p. 117 
(second edition, 1846). I felt certain that this 
could not be true; and on referring to Smith's 
volume I found that the statement rested solely on 
a story told to him in 1825 by a person named 
Packer, then in his eighty-seventh year. The old 
gentleman must have drawn upon his imagination, 
not upon his memory; for unless the telescope 
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conferred the power of seeing through brick walls, 
Temple Bar could not have been visible from 
Leicester Fields, inasmuch as between these two 
ts some of the most densely built portions 
of London had intervened long before Mr. Packer 
was born. J. Dixon, 


Rare=Earty.—It may interest the philological 
readers of “ N. & Q.” to know that the word rare, 
signifying early, is of frequent occurrence in the 
westernmost part of Cornwall. Iam unaware of 
the word being used in a similar sense in any 
other part of the country, although it was very 
likely to have been so, for George Chapman speaks 


“ Rude mechanicals that, rave and late, 
Work in the market-place.” 
W. Roperts, 


Bout-runNinc at Sramrorp.—It is worth 
noting that the West Lothian Courier of April 11 
contains an account of the rise and fall of this bar- 
barous practice, which was carried on for centuries. 
The writer of the article quotes, besides, ten 
stanzas of eight lines each ; they commence :— 

“ Earl Warren was the man 
That first began this gallant sport; 
In the castle he did stand 
And saw the bonny bulls that fought.” 

The article, which is on Stamford town, appears 

to be one of a series on “ The Dying Boroughs.” 
W. H. Patterson, 
Belfast, 


Samvet Jonnson anp Music.—One of the de- 
ficiencies of the great Samuel Johnson was that he 
had “no ear” for music. 

“Dr, Johnson was observed by a musical friend of his 
tobe extremely inattentive at a concert, while a cele- 
brated solo player was running up the divisions and sub- 
divisions of notes upon his violin. His friend, to induce 
him to take notice of what was going on, told him how 
extremely difficult it was. ‘ Difficult do you call it, sir?’ 
replied the Doctor. ‘I wish it were impossible /’” 

80 the story is given, without reference or autho- 
rity, in Mark Lemon’s Jest-Book, 1864, p. 65. 
When quoting it, a few days ago, I was told that 
Ishould certainly find it in Boswell. But I have 
looked at all the references in the index to the 
subject of music, and failed to find it. I daresay 
Jobnson did say it. Mrs. Browning alludes to it 
in the first book of Aurora Leigh (p. 15):— 

“Tlearnt much music, such as would have been 

As quite impossible in Johnson's day 

As still it might be wished,—strange sleights of hand 

And unimagined fingering, shuffling off 

The hearer’s soul through hurricanes of notes 

To a noisy Tophet.” 

But where is the original authority for the story 
tobe found? Is any serious doubt as to the mot 
being Johnson’s created by the following version, 
He narrated in the Reminiscences of an Idler, 

Henry Wikoff (1880), p. 369? He writes:— 


“Lord Melbourne, the Premier, was there [at a Mr. 
Mansfield’s ball in Upper Grosvenor Street], chatting 
gaily, as was his wont. He was celebrated for hia cynical 
wit, and I was amused at one of his sallies. An enthu- 
siast was boring his lordship with a description of an 
oratorio he had recently heard. ‘It was beautiful,’ he 
said, ‘and wonderfully difficult.’ ‘ Difficult,’ repeated 
Lord Melbourne; ‘I wish it had been impossible !’ and 
- turned away to talk on some topic more congenial to 

im.” 

Since writing the above I have stumbled upon 
a third version of the story, as follows:— 

“Tl y aici un fameux joueur de violon, qui fait de® 
prodiges eur sa chanterelle. Un homme disait 4 un 
autre, ‘ Monsieur, n‘étes-vous pas enchanté? Sentez-vous 
combien cela est difficile?’ ‘Ah! monsieur,’ dit l'autre, 
‘je voudrais que cela fut impossible !’”—Madame du 
Deffand to Voltaire, July, 1769. 

How many more versions are to be found? ‘ Pe- 
reunt qui ante nos nostra dixerint.” 
Harry Leroy Terre. 
[See S. xi. 373.] 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


BaLaam.—What is balaam in the editorial sense ; 
and why is it socalled? Mr. Davies, in his valu- 
able Supplementary English Lexicon, has “ Balaam- 
basket, or -box, an editor’s receptacle for articles unfit 
for insertion. The term (the allusion is obvious) 
seems to have originated with Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine.” But Balaam calls up so many associations 
(especially if we include his ass) that one has an 
embarras de richesses in guessing the obvious allu- 
sion here. One thinks of false prophecy, hireling 
talent, reproof by an ass (not the editor, surely !), 
articles blessing the people or opinions that the 
editor wants to write down, and much besides ; 
none of which, however, obviously means “ articles 
unfit for insertion.” But guesses are eminently 
unprofitable in connexion with word-history. Can 
any one give facts as to balaam ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 


BarmxKin.—I should be glad of information as 
to the precise meaning of this word, applied to 
part of the fortifications or outworks of a castle, 
In the alliterative poem of Alexander we read :— 

** Bot Balaan in pe barmeken sa bitterly fiztis,” 
where the Dublin MS. has britage=bretage, bre- 
tesche parapet. Gawain Douglas, ¥neis, XII. 
x. 64, has:— 

“Sum vtheris echutis dartis, takillis, and stanys, 

At thame quhilk on the Larmkin hede remanys ”; 
but the Latin (XIT. 378) has nothing of the kind. 
Lord Dacres, in one of his raids into Scotland, 
according to Holinshed (1587), IIT. 874, col. 2, 
“ouerthrew eighteene towers of stone with all 
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their barnekincs.” The context often suggests 
barbican. Modern ballad writers treat it as a 
kind of look-out, or watch tower:— 
“ Lord Soulis he sat in Hermitage Castle 
And Redcap was not by; 
And he called on a page, who waa witty and sage, 

To go to the barmkin high.” 
Tt is to be noted that the word is only Northern 
English and Scotch. The Border castles seem all 
to have had barmkins. J. A. H. Murray. 


Sirs or various Nations.—Trelawny, in his 
Records of Sheliey, 1878, i. 123, tells us that in the 
summer of 1822 he took a walk with Shelley 
round the docks at Leghorn. Among other vessels 
lying there he mentions a Spanish tartan, an Aus- 
trian trabarcolo, a Sicilian sparanza, a Danish snow, 
a Russian hermaphrodite, a Turkish sackalever, a 
Greek bombard. He did not see a Persian dhow, 
nor an Arab grab. I should be glad to hear any- 
thing in explanation of these curious words for 
ships. A. L. Maruew. 

Oxford, 


Nicoto Fraxco.—In what library, public or 
private, at home or abroad, can I find a copy of the 
second edition of the Rime di Nicolo Franco contra 
Pietro Aretino, 1546, sm. 8vo. ? 

Rozert S. Turner. 


“Tas Wisk Men or Gornam.”—Can any of 
your numerous contributors supply a copy of an 
old rhyming book entitled The Wise Men of 
Gotham, or give any information which will lead to 
to our obtaining such ? 

Freperick Warne & Co. 

Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand. 


Turope,— What was the exact meaning of this ; 
and is it the same with thorp? In Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s Archaic Dict. it is said it is “a thorp, 
or village”; but his quotation shows that it was 
something belonging to a village:— 

“ A thrope of site delitable, 
In whiche that pore folke of that village 
Hadden here bestis and here herborage.” 
Chaucer, also, in the beginning of The Wife o 
Bath’s Tale, speaks of of 
“ Thropes and bernes, shepnes and dayeries,” 
Br. Nicwotsoy. 


or Parma.—According to Anderson’s 
Royal Genealogies, p. 670, Antony Francis, Duke 
of Parma and Placentia, died Jan. 9 1730/1, O.S., 
leaving his wife pregnant. Can your readers point 
to any work which will give the particulars regarding 
this posthumous child ? Truru. 


Sir Marrnew Crapock.—I am desirous to 
consult, for literary purposes, the Rev. J. M. 
Treherne’s Jistorical Notices of Sir Matthew 
Cradock, which is not in the British Museum. 
If any of your readers possesses a copy of this book, 


would he be so good as to answer the following 
queries from it 

1. What is the name of (the fourth ?) husband of 
Lady Katherine Gordon, other than Perkin Wy. 
beck, Matthew Cradock, and James Strangeways} 

2. What are the dates, if stated, of her four 
marriages ? 

3. What is the date of her death? 

Replies to these queries would be gratefully 
received. HerMentope, 


Comp.ete Disptay or Britisn Heratpry.~ 
Are there more voats of arms registered in the 
different heralds’ offices in the United Kingdom 
than are noted in the various dictionaries of arms, 
such as Burke’s, Papworth’s, &c.; or are these 
works a complete display of British heraldry? If 
not, close rolls of other coats remaining in the 
custody of the heralds, what is the proper means 
by which a knowledge of these reserved ones may 
be obtained ? Foreioyer, 


SuFFOLK, AND Queen Eun. 
BETH.—There is a tradition attached to a very old 
oak tree in Huntingfield that Queen Elizabeth, 
while on a visit to her kinsman Lord Hundson, at 
Huntingfield, shot a stag with her own hand from 
it. The rector of the parish would be grateful to 
any of your readers if they could refer him to an 
authentic record of Queen Elizabeth’s having ever 
visited the parish. W. 


METEoROLOGICAL OpsERVATIONS.—I shall be 
very grateful to any reader of “N. & Q.” who 
will be so kind as to put me in the way of obtain- 
ing a record of meteorological observations taken 
in 1763 by the Rev. Caleb Parnham, Rector of 
Ufford, near Stamford, in that year. The observa- 
tions appeared, I believe, in the Lincoln, Rut 
land, and Stamford Mercury (generally known a 
the Stamford Mercury) of 1763, but a file of which 
has not been kept at the office of that paper. 

Frep, Coveney. 


Ketton Hall, Stamford, 


Dispiy.—Thomas Dibdin, the son of Charles 
Dibdin, was at sixteen apprenticed to an up 
holsterer in London and served four years 
Where ? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Jixco.—Should I be mistaken in thinking that 
the word Thrasonical is the Elizabethan English 
equivalent for the modern term Jingo? A. RB. 


Darcig, HIs ANNALS or ExizapeTa.—What 
is known of this author? He is mentioned in 
Allibone as having translated The Originall of 
Idolatries, published in 1624, and also of Annales: 
the True and Royall History of the Famous Em 
presse Elizabeth, Queene of England, France, and 


Ireland, True Faith's Defendresse of Diwine Be 
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nowne, and Happy Memory. 1625. Allibone 
mentions this work as “a translation of Camden 
from the French”; and it is observable that in his 
prefatory address to “the Noble and well-disposed 
Reader” Darcie apologizes for the defects of his 
work on the ground of being “‘a stranger borne.” 
It is remarkable that, being presumably a French- 
map, he should have enumerated France among the 
countries over which Elizabeth reigned as 
E, Watrorp, M.A. 
yde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Caristy Cottection.—In a book on Armenian 
antiquities recently published it is stated that a 
quantity of objects from the prehistoric mounds, 
rains, and tombs are preserved in the “Christy 
Collection at London.” Any information about 
this collection would greatly oblige. EE. 8S. B. 


Tuomas EarnsHaw THE Etper.—What is 
known of the above chronometer maker ; and at 
what date did he commence work? R, P. H. 


Surquepriz.—Am I wrong in deriving this old 
English word for pride from the French outre cui- 
dance? Cuwider, to think, O.F. 

“ He boasted in his surguedrie that all the 
World he would weigh equally.” 
Spenser, Faerie Queen, book v. canto ii, 


See also Edinburgh Review for January last, +? 
A. 


Athenzum Club. 


Tae Irish BricaDE 1N THE SERVICE OF 
Fraxce, 1687-1800. —“ Documents relating to 
the Irish Brigade in the Service of France, 1687- 
1800” (Add. MSS., Brit. Mus, 21~—376—81). 
6 vols. Has this “interesting collection” ever 
been edited; and, if so, where can it be obtained 
or seen ? We Es 


Bacon.” — There is an old ballad in 
this romance (cf. Thoms’s Early English Prose 
Romances, second edition, 1858, vol. i. p. 239), of 
which one of the verses runs as follows:— 

“We met a consort of fiddle-de-dees, 
We set them a cock-horse, and made them to play, 

The winning of Bullen, and Upsie-frees, 

And away to Twiver, away, away.” 

“The Winning of Bullen” is probably the name of 
tome old ballad or dance tune which originated 
with the capture of Boulogne in 1544, as “The 
Winning of Cales” did with a later exploit; but 
what is “ Upsie-frees” ? The last line is a refrain 
which occurs twice elsewhere in the ballad. Has 
itany meaning ? Ww. FP. 

[Upsie freese, or upse-frees, is a strong beer once im- 
ported from Friesland. ‘To drink upse-frees” is “To 
drink like a Dutchman.” 


_, QuEstions on Heratpry.—I should be obliged 
if any of your readers would tell me, either direct 
post or in your columns, to what families the 


following coats belong. They are quartered by 
the Bulstrode family, many of whom lie buried in 
the church of St. Lawrence, Upton, Bucks. 

1, Paly of seven arg. and sa., on a chief vert 
two swords in saltire of the last, impaling Sa., three 
fusils in fesse arg. 

2. Arg., a chevron gu. between three squirrels 


8a, 

3. Sa.,a bull’s head cabossed gu., winged and 
horned sa. and or. 

4, Arg., five cinquefoils gu. (1, 2,2); on a canton 
vert a fret or. 

5. Arg., a fesse dancettée gu.; in chief three 
leopards’ faces sa. 

6. Gules, a chief vert, a pair of pincers or 
counterchanged. 

7. Arg.,a chevron sa. between three boars’ heada 
couped of the last. 

8. Vert, three eagles displayed in fesse , 

A. T. M, 


8, Mackenzie Street, Slough. 


An Earty Roap Boox.—I should be much 
obliged if any reader of “ N. & Q.” could tell me 
the probable date of a curious little 12mo. work, 
entitled 

A Direction for the English Traviller By which he 
shal be inabled to Coast about all England and Wales. 
eneees Printed and are to be sold By John Garrett at the 
south Entrance of y* Royall Exchange in Corn-hill, 

It is engraved throughout on forty-four sheets, and 
contains a map of each English county, a general 
map of England, and one of Wales. Leicester- 
shire and Rutland are shown on one map, and the 
county of Monmouth is included in Wales. Very 
elaborate tables of distances between the principal 
towns throughout the country are given with each 
map, and the book has throughout been compiled 
with considerable care and ingenuity. My copy 
retains its original binding and clasps, and is in 
good preservation. I have failed to discover any 
engraver’s name on the various sheets, or any date 
in any portion of the work. 

Artur Irwin Dasent. 
Tower Hill, Ascot. 


Tromas Harrisoy.—Mention is made in 1653 
by Roger Williams of Thomas Harrison the regi- 
cide’s father’s house as being five miles from where 
Harrison was then imprisoned. Where was this 
house? Is there any record of his parentage 
known? He left “all he had ”—his Bible—to his 
wife, Is it preserved, and is there anything known 
of her or of Harrison’s children? So far of these 
last I find no printed information, AMERICUS, 


Tne Lion’s Wuetr.—The above-named ship 
arrived in America from England in the year 1629, 
and its passengers are said to have come chiefly 
from the counties of Dorset and Somerset. Can 
any of your readers inform me where might be 
found recorded the list of the names of these 
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passengers? An answer would be much appre- 
ciated by Witiiam H, Cuarres. 
P.O, Box 3068, New York City, U.S.A, 


De La Rocne.—Will some contributor to 
“N. &Q.” oblige me with the family arms, crest, and 
quarterings (if any) of the family of De La Roche, 
of the castle of La Roche in the Ardennes, once 
one of the most impregnable and renowned strong- 
holds in the Duchy of Luxembourg? Any informa- 
tion as to a pedigree of the family will be accepted. 

G. Oaxiey FisHer. 

105, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 


Watrer Biyrus.—Is anything known of the 
birthplace and family connexions of Walter Blythe, 
whose work entitled the English Improver was 
published in 1649 ? J. H, Cuark, M.A. 

West Dereham, Norfolk, 


Lorp Haversuam.—In the register of this 
— is an entry of the burial in 1640 of “ John 

wily, L4 Haversham’s Servant.” Who was this 
Lord Haversham? When was the title created, 
and when did it become extinct? Was the Lord 
Haversham mentioned in vol. v. of Knight’s His- 
tory of England as one of the Tory leaders in 
Queen Anne’s reign the son and successor of the 
lord mentioned in the register ? 

T. P. N. Baxrer, M.A. 
Hawerby Rectory, Great Grimsby. 


Prick-Mapam.—What herbaceous plant was 
this? In an old medical book I possess, entitled 
Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, published in 1628, 
it is described as “ of a watery substance, and cold 
in the third degree ; it is used for a pot-herbe, and 
alsoin sallads in the summer-season, in which it hath 
a pleasant taste ; it is of singular force against the 
heart-burne, and all inward inflamations.” John- 
son speaks of it as a kind of house-leek, of which 
there are great varieties, but I know of none that 
answers the character given in the above old book, 
or that is in use as a pot-herb or in salads in the 
present day. G. G. Harpinonam. 


Anecpote or Sesostris.—In the Encyclopedia 
Edinensis (1827), article “ Egypt,” the following 
story is told of Sesostris :— 


“ On a day of triumph he caused his chariot to be drawn 
by captive kings. During the procession he observed one 
of these victims of his ill-employed power with his eyes 
fixed on the rev: lutions of the chariot wheel, and inquired 
of him the thoughts which then actuated his mind. ‘0, 
King,’ was the answer, ‘ the motion of that wheel describes 
the vicissitudes of human life, by which the high and the 
low are suddenly changed: the slave becomesa king, and 
the king a slave.’ These words moved the king to 
compassion ; the chariot was stopped, the princes liber- 
ated, and, from that moment, no scene of similar 
cruelty was exhibited at the Court of the victorious 
Sesostris.” 


In what ancient author is this anecdote to be 


references to Sesostris that occur in the writings of 
Diodorus Siculus, Herodotus, Josephus, Manetho, 
Pliny, Strabo, and Tacitus. P. J. ANDERsoy. 
Aberdeen. 


Hawkins: Draku.—Sir John Hawkins is gener. 
ally said to have been born about 1520 ; he died 
in active service in 1595. Seventy-five is very old 
for such service. His monument in St. Dunstan's. 
in-the-East states “ his years to six times ten and 
three amounting.” His (9 by 7) grand climacteric 
year (see Stow’s London, by Strype, edition 1720, 
vol. i. bk. ii. pp. 44-5)—that is, he was sixty-three, 
and was born in 1532. 

Stow’s Annales, continued by Edmond Howes, 
edition 1615, p. 808, says Sir Francis Drake “ was 
fifty and five years old when he died ” in January, 
1595/6. This places his birth in 1540, I suppose, 
What are the exact dates of the births of these 
two great naval commanders ? 

ALEXANDER Brows. 
Norwood P.O., Nelson County, Virginia, U.S, 


Lorp Horron.—Can any reader of “N. & 
tell me whether Sir Ralph Hopton, afterwards 
Lord Hopton, the great Somersetshire Cavalier 
leader, was ever married ? He left no descendants, 
and I find no notice of a wife. 

Cuartotte G. Bogen, 

St, Saviour’s. 


Replies. 


MAIDS OF HONOUR, 
(6" S. xi. 149, 252, 275, 332.) 

Miss Burney is one of my very oldest friends; 
and writing of her career from recollection, I 
certainly did “seem to imagine,” as G. A. says, 
that she was a maid of honour (6 S. xi. 275) 
G. A. asserts that “she was more in the position 
of a domestic servant, as, much to her disgust, 
she had to answer the Queen’s bell.” Yes, she 
had to do this; and it was precisely one of her 
grievances. But it was a huwmiliation which she 
shared with the bedchamber women ; and they 


found? I have looked in vain for it in the 
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qereee with a salary of 2001.” And the latest 
authority of all, Mr. Leslie Stephen, says (Dict. of 
Nat. Biography, 1885), “she soon received the 
offer of an appointment to be second keeper of the 
robes, under Madame Schwellenberg. She was to 
have 200/. a year, a footman, and to dine at Ma- 
dame Schwellenberg’s table...... she accordingly 
entered upon her service July 17, 1786.” 
Each of these statements appears to be based 
on the words of Miss Burney’s niece, writing as 
editress of her aunt’s Diary. She says (June, 1786), 
“A vacancy at this time occurred in the royal 
household, from the resignation of Madame Hagyer- 
dorn, one of the Queen’s German attendants, who, 
together with Madame Schwellenberg, held the 
office of Keeper of the Robes. The place was much 
sought after, but,” &, And Fanny herself, writing 
in the same month, tells Miss Cambridge that 
Mr. Smelt speaks of her being preferred “ to the 
thousands of offered candidates, of high birth and 
rank, but small fortunes, who were waiting and 
supplicating for places.” She goes on to explain 
that Mrs. Schwellenberg’s table was the place 
where all the Queen’s visitors—* bishops, lords, or 
commons ”—always dine. Afterwards, she says 
that “ it has always belonged to Mrs, Schwellenberg 
and Mrs, Haggerdorn to receive at tea whatever 
company the King or Queen invite to the Lodge,” 
i.e, the Queen’s Lodge at Windsor; and she 
says again, “I was offered the seat of Mrs. Hagger- 
dorn, which was at the head of the table.” These 
details are borne out by her own experience ; 
and it is clear that, vulgar as Madame Schwellen- 
berg was, the guests with whom Miss Burney 
associated as joint hostess were persons of considera- 
tion, and sometimes of distinction. How, then, can 
it be said that she was “in the position of a 
domestic servant”? And yet G. A. is partly right. 
Faony Burney was a servant just as much (and 
no more) as the noble or gentle youths and 
maidens of the middle ages were servants in the 
courts or castles where they were sent to learn 

their devoir. 
«but who were these twin functionaries, the 
keepers of the robes”? Chamberiayne’s Magne 
Britannie Notitia begins, I think, ia 1717 (the 
year Horace Walpole was born), and ends in 1755, 
thirty years too soon for my purpose. I have 
access, moreover, only to two of the volumes—that 
for 1728 and that for 1735. In each of these the 
hierarchy of the Queen Consort’s court (so far as 
4m now concerned with it) stands thus: one 
mistress of the robes (a peeress), at 400/. per annum; 
tix ladies of the bedchamber in ordinary (all 
Peeresses), at 500/. per annum each ; two ladies of 
the bedchamber extraordinary (both peeresses), at 
500. per annum each; six maids of honour, at 
per annum each; six women of the bed- 


their names. In 1728 they were a Howard, a 
Selwyn, a Clayton, a Tichbourne, a Neale, and a 
Herbert. And in 1735 they were the same, except 
that the Howard had been replaced by a Brudencl. 
These are not the names of domestic servants, and 
yet they answered the bell; and next below them 
in the official list comes a sempstress, at 150/. per 
annum, and then a Jaundress, at 2001. per annum. 
But where are the two “ keepers of the robes”? 
They are not found ; nor are they to be found at the 
present day, either in the Imperial Calendar for 
1885 or in Whitaker’s Almanack for 1885. Both 
these authorities give a hierarchy not unlike that 
of Queen Charlotte and her predecessors, But 
Whitaker also gives a “ groom of the robes” and 
a “clerk of the robes”; and one of these gentle- 
men has a Scotch territorial title and the other is 
a Companion of the Bath. It is true C.B.ships 
have been much depraved of late; but can it be 
that the groom and the clerk, under a queen 
regnant, represent the two “keepers” of 1786? 
Such knowledge is too wonderful and excellent for 
me ; I cannot attain to it. 

After all, I am much obliged to G. A. for the 
“fine confused reading” to which he has intro- 
duced me. In Chamberlayne I find “ Mr. G. F. 
Handel” placed below various obscure persons, 
who, if not “domestic servants,’ had functions 
very different from his. I find that in 1735 the 
king had a confessor, the Rev. Abraban: Sharp, 
whose salary, 36/. 10s. per annum, seems to imply 
that His Majesty’s conscience must have been 
clearer than we thought it was. And even in 
1885 I perceive that “ Poet Laureate, Lord Tenny- 
son,” stands next to the bargemaster and the keeper 
of swans. Perhaps, however, there may be an 
occult propriety in this last rapprochement. - 

A. ° 


John Wyvill, of Walton (died 1740), married for 
his first wife his cousin Anne, daughter of Sir 
Marmaduke Wyvill, Bart., and for his second wife 
Frances, widow of Richard Pigot, a daughter of 
Peter Godde, a Huguenot refugee. The first wife 
was a maid of honour, although neither the daugh- 
ter nor granddaughter of a peer. ‘There is a 
sad falling off in the style and title of the second 
wife, who is described as “ the Queen’s tirewoman.” 
This designation hardly suggests exalted duties. 
I should be glad to know if it implied any recog- 
nized and cfficial position, and whether its duties 
were better defined than those of poor Fanny 
Burney. 

May I add that this Mr. Wyvill left a son by 
the second marriage, George Augustus Wyvill, 
born cir. 1734, and that, for the purpozes of a 
pedigree, I should be grateful for avy —_ 


about him ? 1, W. 
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chamber, at 3001. annum each. As these last 
tad to answer a bell, like Miss Burney, I give 
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long time I am able to supplement Mr. WAL is’s 
reply to Con. Paipraux. 

The title-page of the earliest edition of A Telpe 
to Discourse in the British Museum is as follows : 

“A Helpe to Discovrse. Or a Misselany of Serious- 
nesse with Merriment...... Together with The Countrey- 
mans Counsellour......Now the sixt time published, and 
much inlarged by the former Authors, W. B. and £, P. 
Davus es? huc venias & evis mox Oedipus alter, London. 
Printed by B. A. and T. Fawcet, for Leonard Becket, 
and are to be sold at his Shop in the Temple, neere the 
Church. 1627.” 


“The Covntry-mans Covnsellor” for 1627, by 
E. P. Philomathem. (same printers and publisher 
as above), begins on p. 193 and ends on p. 249. 
P. 251 is the title-page of “ Sphinx, and Oedipvs ” 
(same printers and publisher, 1627), p. 252 is 
blank, but p. 253 has the heading ‘* A Helpe to 
Discourse,” and this is the head-line to the end of 
the book (p. 348). 

The extract from 2 Henry IV., III. i., does not 
occur, the answer to the question on p. 50, 
“ Whether may the Warmth of Veluet or Frise 
be more comfortable?” ending with the words 
* thatcht-patcht Cottage.” 

The question, “ What birds are those that are 
called Prophets twice borne ?” is on p. 279. After 
the prose answer the lines from Hamlet are given 
as in Con. Pripeaux’s copy, with the exception 
of trifling variations in spelling. The last word is 
tune, and not “ time.” 

The extract given by Mr. Watiis from Romeo 
and Juliet, IL. iii., occurs on p. 299, the most im- 
portant variation being nought instead of “ ought” 
in the third line. 

The seventh edition was issued by Leonard 
Becket in 1628, and printed by Miles Flesher. It 
contains 370 pp. instead of 348—six more in “A 
Helpe to Discovrse,” and sixteen in ‘ Sphinx, and 
Oedipvs.” 

The question on p. 50 is the same as in the 
sixth edition, but after ‘‘ thatcht-patcht Cottage” 
the extract from 2 Henry IV. is introduced by 
the words : “ As that King sometimes in a Poeme 
of his to that purpose wittily complained. 

*O Sleepe, 6 gentle Sleepe, natures soft nurse, 
How haue I frighted thee?’” 

Cot. Pripeavx says, “ ‘Sleep’ is doubtless a mis- 
print for steep” in the fourth line. He is right ; 
steep is the word in this seventh edition. In 
line 11 vilde appears instead of “ vile,” in line 12 
loathsome instead of “ loathfull,’ in line 18 take 
instead of “ takes,” and in line 23 the wet instead 
of “a wet.” There are also some slight differences 
of spelling. 
The question “ What Birds ?” is on p. 286, with 
the quotation from Hamlet. The Romeo and | 

Juliet extract occurs on p. 306. 

In Mr. Bullen’s Catalogue of Books in the 
Library of the British Museum printed in Eng- | 
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land to 1640 the W. B. of the title-page is said ally in 
to be Basse. Joun RANDALL, Calends 

attenti 

Joun Asnton (6"S. xi. 366).—In my article were di 
on this person in the Dictionary of National Bio. of grief 
graphy, vol. ii., I give some information other than —- 
that queted by J. V. 8. L. Ler, ain 

Nore 1x Music (6 §. xi. 264, 352).-- ~ 
The old superstition is well treated by Whitney in Hence 
his Emblems, 1586 ; and as this is a scarce book, Popula 
many may be glad to read the verses in “ N. & Q.” Scotti 

“ A oecret cause, that none can comprehende, 49; ¥ 

In nature’s workes is often to bee seene ; are quo 

As, deathe can not the ancient discorde ende, [Many 

That raigneth still, the wolfe, and sheepe betweene : Wanp, 

The like, beside in many thinges are knowne, Geo. H 
The cause reueal’d, to none, but God alone, TaomPs¢ 

For as the wolfe, the sillye sheepe did feare, menial 

And made him still to tremble, at his barke: 

So beinge dea, which is moste straunge to heare, Ear 

This feare remaynes, as learned men did marke ; 318). — 

For with their skinnes, if that two drvommes be * Englis 
bounde, which af 
That, clad with sheepe, doth iarre: and hatheno henshér, 
sounde. Brodhur 

And, if that stringes bee of their intrailes wroughte, early Ep 

And ioyned both, to make a siluer sounde: Ashi 

No cunninge eare can tune them as they oughte, as ‘ 

But one is harde, the other still is droun'de : and othe 

Or discordes foule, the harmonic doe marre; especial] 
And nothinge can appeare this inward warre. subject | 

So, Zisca thoughte when death did shorte his daies, Church J 

As with his voice, hee erste did daunte his foes; Thurnam 

That after deathe, hee shoulde newe terror raise, Corporat 

And make them flee, as when they felte bis bloes. Soath K 

Wherefore, he charg’d that they his skinne should . 
frame, quoted tk 
To fitte a droomme, and marche forth with the Notting 
Sime. 
So, Hectors sighte greate feare in Gree kes did worke, 8 xi TNC 
When he was showed on horzebacke, beeinge dead: a. 8, 
Hvniades, the terrour of the Turke, this query 
Thoughe layed in graue, yet at his name they fled; problem 
And cryinge babes, they ceased with the same, — oficers in 
The like in France, sometime did Talbot's name. these ther 
Whitney's Choice of Emblems, 1586, p. 194. had-wait 
Andrew Alciat had treated the same subject Vere appa 
about fifty years earlier, in his hundred and sever- “ perchan 
teenth emblem. It is alluded to in Batman upon till their ¢ 
Bartholomew Glanville, bk. xviii. cap. 71:— lin, 1687 
“ T haue read in a book, that a string made of Wolues there were 
gut, put among harp strings made of the guts of sheep, 0 salary 
destroyeth and corrupteth them : as the Eagles feather, . 
put among culuers, pilleth and gnaweth them.”—F. 373 Mieg 
of the 1582 edition. Pr pean, 
I believe the superstition is alluded to by Augu® odor 
tine or Livy—perhaps both—although I cannot 
turn to the passages just now, Me 
Boston, Lincolnshire. Sr, Par 
Easter Verses (6t S, xi, 367).—Brady, (lant 

Calendaria, i. 252, explains these verses as Ess yr 

“‘ corruptions of the Old Latin Service ‘Te Deum, ena: 

Deus, miserere mei’; Cerling or Care Sunday in Durhas the bi ad 

and the adjoining counties, a title it once bore univer bigh-m 
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ally in England, though now no longer noticed in our 
(Calendar, signifying a day of especial care or devotional 
attention, Among other of the old ceremonies soft beans 
were distributed as a kind of Dole, to denote this season 
of grief, a custom derived, no doubt, from Pagan Rome— 
orfrom an imitation of the Disciples who plucked the 
arsof corn, and rubbed them in their hands. Instead 
of beans our Northern Countrymen use pease in their 
repast of this day, especially in Northumberland.” 
Hence pease are called “carlings.” See Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, “Carlings” in Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary, and “N. & Q.,” 1" S. iii. 
49; v. 611; 3° S. vi. 47, 160, where the verses 
we quoted. W. E. Buckvey. 
[Many contributors, including J. T. F., Mr. C, A. 
Wasp, Mr. E. H. Mr. E. H. Cotemay, Mr. 
H. Brrextey, Lapy Russet, H. 8., Miss Kate 
Taoursoy, and T. B. B., are thanked for valuable com- 
nunications on this subject. } 


Earty Exorisu Cuatices (6" §, xi. 106, 218, 
318.—In an interesting illustrated paper on 
“Boglish Church Plate: Ancient and Modern,” 
which appeared in the second series of Old Notting- 
hamshire (Hamilton, Adams & Co.), the Rev. F. 
Brodburst, M.A., described several examples of 
atly English chalices which still exist at Sutton 
in Ashfield and Southwell Minster, both in Notts, 
and others in various parts of the country. I would 
especially refer readers who are interested in the 
ubject to Cripps’s English Plate (Murray), Old 
Church Plate in the Diocese of Carlisle (Carlisle, 
Thurnam), the *‘ Art Handbook” on College and 
Corporation Plate published by the authorities of 
South Kensington Museum, and the authorities 
quoted therein. J. Porrer Briscor. 

Nottingham. 


“Minority Waiters” in “Tae Rivats” (6% 
& xi. 8, 56).—I have refrained from answering 
this query until now, surmising that such a simple 
problem would readily be solved. Waiters were 
ificers in the employ of the Custom House. Of 
these there were several kinds—viz., coast-waiters, 
lod-waiters, tide-waiters, &c. Coast-waiters, who 
vere apparently lowest in the scale, had to board 
‘merchant ships as they come up the river Thames, 
tll their officers take them in charge ” (Chamber- 
hin, 1687), In addition to all these regular officers 

were “‘extra-ordinary Tide Waiters, allowed 
wealary but only 3 shill. a Day when Imployed ” 
(Miege, 1691). These last were undoubtedly the 
minority waiters” alluded to, who, having no 
fred employment, were at the command of the 
bidder, H. Gipson. 
Ayres, 


Pavt’s Scnoot Hrmn (6% xi. 267).— 
hough I know of no writers who mention “ the 
hymn that was once sung daily in St. Paul’s 

l,” I know that it was sung in my son’s time, 

vio was a pupil there for eight or nine years during 
bigh-mastership of Dr. Kynaston. No doubt 
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it was “peculiar to this school,” and composed 
either by Dean Colet or his friend Erasmus. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Rayonp Famity (6 xi. 268),—Sir Jona- 
than Raymond, Knt., Sheriff and Alderman of 
London, died March, 1711, and was buried at 
Newbury, in Berkshire. Vide Le Neve’s Monu- 
menta Anglicana, vol. 1700-1715 (Lond., 1717), 
8vo., p. 231. Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


Terne (6% S. xi. 368).—A terne is the name of 
a bird, the tern. The correct reading in the pas- 
sage alluded to is, however, neither terne nor 
bream, but teme. “The propreteis of a goode 
Grehound ” are as follows :— 
“ A Grehounde shulde be heded like a Snake, 

and necked like a Drake ; 

Foted like a Kat; 

Tayled like a Rat; 

Syded lyke a Teme; 

Chyned like a Beme,” 
The usual sense of teme is a team of horses ; 
and perhaps there is an allusion to the ap- 
pearance of a good plough-team as seen from 
the side. The number of words that have 
been coined by ignorance of Middle English 
is probably considerable. A word that has been 
misread soon receives an explanation, is then 
copied into some dictionary, quoted by all suc- 
ceeding dictionaries, and is preserved as a wonder 
for ever, unless, as in the case of “abacot,” it is 
put an end to by Dr. Murray’s analysis. 

Wa ter W. Sear. 


According to Mr. Blades’s reprint of the Boke 
of St. Albans (1486) this word should be feme, not 
terne. As An Otp Covurser has not got the 
quotation quite correctly, I transcribe “the pro- 
preteis of a goode Grehound ” in full :-— 

“A Grehounde shulde be heded like a Snake, and 
neked like a Drake; Foted like a Kat; Tayled like a 
Rat ; Syded lyke a Teme; Chyned like a Beme.” 

G. F. R. B. 


Has not the Saturday Review misquoted this 
word? Mr. Vero Shaw reproduces Dame Berners’s 
doggerel on the greyhound, and the lines read as 
follows :— 

** Syded lyke a teme, 
And chynyd lyke a beme.” 
Terne, as given by An Otp Covrser, would not 
complete the rhyme. H. 8. 

[Replies have also been received from R. A. G., 
Epwarp H. Mansnatt, A. H., Everarp Home Coue- 
MAN, the Rev. W. E, Buckey, and others, 


Tue Doxe or Wettincron’s IxstaLLATION 
at Oxvrorp (6" §. xi. 326).—Dr. Garry will find 
the lines to which he alludes in a volume of Oxford 
prize poems published at Oxford by J. H. Parker 
in 1839. The subject of the Newdigate for 1834 
was “The Hospice of St. Bernard,” and the lines 
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which excited so much enthusiasm at the installa- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington were probably 
those in which the author (Mr. Joseph Arnould, of 
Wadham), after describing Napoleon’s passage of 
the Alps at St. Bernard and his subsequent down- 
fall, says 

“ When on that field where last the eagle soar'd, 

War’s mightier master wielded Britain's sword, 
And the dark soul a world could scarce subdue 
Bent to thy genius—Chief of Waterloo !” 

The volume contains also twelve congratulatory 
* Addresses at the Installation of his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, Chancellor of the University,” 
from the different colleges, by J. Keble, Fellow of 
Oriel College, Roundell Palmer, B.A., Trinity, and 
others ; and in that by John Graham, Wadhaw, 
are the lines quoted by Dr. Gatry :— 

“ Long be that day ! and still may Isis see 

Her Guide, her Champion, Warrior ! in thee. 
Long may her sons, from Learning’s classic grove, 
Around thee throng to honour—and to love. 

The helm may rust, the laurel bough may fade, 
Oblivion’s grasp may blunt the Victor's blade, 
But that bright, holy wreath which Learning gives, 
Untorn by hate, unharmed by envy, lives— 

Lives through the march of Tempest and of Time, 
Dwells on each shore, and blooms in every clime : 
Wide as the space that fills yon airless blue, 

Pure as the breeze, and as eternal too, 

Fair as the nightstar's eve-awaken’'d ray, 

But with no morn to chase its fires away.” 

I was myself present in the theatre on that 
memorable occasion, and well remember the vener- 
able appearance of the great duke, as, in cap and 
gown, from the Chancellor's seat, he put the 
question, 

“ Placet-ne vobis, Domini Doctores, 
Placet-ne vobis, Magistri?” 

I was fortunate in obtaining a copy of a litho- 
graphic sketch, an excellent likeness of the duke, 
taken at the moment by a lady, and dated 
June 13, 1834, which is still in my possession. 

Harcourt ALDHAM. 

Stoke Prior, Worcestershire, 


No lines such as are quoted by Dr. Garry are to 
be found in Mr. (afterwards Sir) Joseph Arnould’s 
Hospice of St. Bernard, which, as the Newdigate 
prize poem, was recited in the theatre on June 10, 
1834. The allusion to the duke in this poem is 
contained in the following four lines :— 

“When on that field, where last the eagle soar’d, 
War's mightier master wielded Britain's sword, 
And the dark soul, a world could scarce subdue, 
Bent to thy genius—Chief of Waterloo.” 

It was this allusion, I conclude, which, in 
the language of the Annual Register for 1834 
(“ Chron.” p. 82), “ called forth from all—men and 
women, young and old—so loud and continuous a 
flow of plaudits, coming from the heart, as for a 
short time suspended the proceedings of the day. 
The italics are mine. G. F. R. B. 
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Christ Church, and Mr, J. Wickens, scholar ¢ 
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Balliol, were, according to the same authority 
“pronounced from the rostra” on the same oo. 
sion. The lines which Dr. Garry remembe 
were probably from one of those poems, 


I, unfortunately, cannot say I was present at tlk 
duke’s installation ; but I can assert that no unde. 
graduate named Graham recited upon that om. 
sion. An English poem was recited by Mr. J, 
Wickens, of Balliol. The installation ode wy 
written by Keble, and Mr. Alfred Lloyd, scholy 
of Wadham, recited Greek verses.  Aunothe 
scholar of Wadham, Mr. Joseph Arnould, recite) 
the Newdigate, which gave rise to the great hit of th 
day. The subject of the poem was “The Hospiced 
St. Bernard,” and the poet introduced the followixy 
lines, a piece of gag added to his original om 
position :— 

“Till on that plain, where once the eagle soared, 
War's mightier master wielded Britain's sword, 
And that proud soul, the world could scarce subdy 
Bowed to thy genius, Prince of Waterloo,” 

I quote from memory. The fwrore caused y 

these not very artistic verses may be eij 
imagined. Epwarp H. MA 


Hopyetr Famity (6" S. xi. 288, 320, 333,377, 
—Can Mr. J.Sraypisu Haty kindly furnish pa 
culars of the Hodnett pedigree as regards memben 
of that family who resided in Cork 1700 to 17%, 
when one (nearly the last of his line) Jams 
Hodnett was interred at St. Anne’s Shandon! 

F, P. H. 

Anglesey Villa, Cheltenham, 


Wotr Boys (6" S. xi. 286).—Lysanrt will fi 
corroboration of his Anglo-Indian friend’s story 
a report of Sir William Sleeman, who was appoisial 
by the Governor-General of India to makeaw 
vey of the province of Oude in 1848. Theli 
Mr. Harry Chester refers to this report in & 
address on national education, entitled School jr 
Children and Institutes for Adults, published 4 
Longmans in 1860. It appears that the inbabitat 
of Lucknow and its neighbourhood have a temk 
superstition about wolves. “One day a trot 
riding in a wild spot near the Goomtee river, # 
a large female wolf, with two small wolves att! 
small black boy emerge from a hole in a cliff 
go towards the river. He followed them. ™ 
boy went on all-fours, like the wolves. Tm 
reached the water and drank, the boy putting! 
face to the water and lapping it like his @ 
panions. 
retreated.” After a manceuvre the boy was cil 
“ He acted in all respects like a young wolf, bit 


lently to escape. His parents recognized bia 
some mark.” Effurts to tame him were unsuc 
ful. Cooked meat disgusted him. He seized! 
meat with avidity, placing it under his paws (! 


P.S. English poems by Lord Maidstone, of 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


gould scarcely be called hands) on the ground, 
sod tearing it with his teeth like a wolf. He 
pever Spoke till the day of his death, when he 
asked for water. The discovery of this child led 
to farther searches, and not fewer than seven 
children were thus discovered, but none ever 

Atay Cote. 


The existence of wolf boys isa thing well authen- 
ticated already. See, for instance, the details of 
gveral cases given in General Sleeman’s work on 
Qadh. The curious thing is that one never hears 
of wolf girls; perhaps because it is, or was, I 
believe, a common thing in India to destroy female 
infants. But I do not see what wolf boys have to 
do with were-wolves, a were-wolf being, nt fallor, 
s grown man, who, under certain circumstances 
wi conditions has the power of transforming 
himself into a wolf. A. J. M. 


Your correspondent would feel interested in the 
vell-suthenticated stories about wolf boys captured 
inQudh which are told by the late Sir William 
Skeman, Resident at Lucknow, in his remarkably 
instructive Journey through the Kingdom of Oudh, 
wl. ii, pp. 208-22 (Bentley, 1858). 

An 


Heratpic (6 S. xi. 348).—“ The Spa” is in 
the city of Gloucester itself. C. 8. 


Is not “the Spa, co. Gloucester,” intended for 
“the Spa, city of Gloucester”? Gloucester city is 
ilf a county, and is in all legal documents 
med “the county of the city of Gloucester.” 
“The Spa” is one of the best residential parts 
if the city, so named after an old spa, now 
ilmost disused, at one time intended as a rival to 
Cheltenham, which, however, has never borne the 
tile of “The Spa,” as suggested, though it had 
wue five or six spas within its boundaries. 

Sequamor. 


The Spa, co. Gloucester, is at Gloucester itself. 
ihe Rev. J. F. Hone, Vicar (since 1827) of Tixley, 
wat Tewkesbury, lived as a boy, he lately told 
mt, at Gloucester. Mr. Hone’s crest, an impres- 
tun of which I enclose, is as described at p. 348. 

P. J. F. Gantitton. 


Kivrrre (6% §, xi, 348).—The historical sketch 
of Kintyre about which Miss Gitcurist inquires 
Ms written by Mr. Alexander Sinclair, of the 
Glaagore Herald. Any communication with him 
be the subject will meet with the kindest response. 
‘staid he is engaged on a large work dealing at 
bore detail with the notable Argyleshire peninsula. 
our glad to have direct in- 

mon this further point, the newspaper 
ddress being sufficient, 


Stockiawp, Devon (6" S. xi. 368).—If your 


parish, he will find it in Kelly’s Directory of De- 
vonshire for 1883, p. 407, where is an interesting 
account of the patronage of the church and how it 
became vested in certain of the freeholders. If a 
description of the place in former times be desired, 
it will be found in the Dorsetshire histories, to 
which county it belonged until about 1823, when 
it was annexed to Devonshire. 
J. S. Arrwoop. 
Exeter, 


Does J. St. N. know the description given in 
Hutchins’s History and Antiquities of the County 
of Dorset (1796), vol. i. pp. 541-4 - ene 


“ AN INFANT'S MIND LIKE A BLANK SHEET OF 
WHITE PAPER” §. xi. 368).—CuTuBert Bepe 
will find this simile traced in “N. & Q.,” 6™ S. 
iii, 228, 333, 455; iv. 257. 

Joun Sikes. 
21, Endwell Road, Brockley, 8.E. 
{ Numerous commuuications on this subject have been 
received. | 


“ NEITHER BARREL BETTER HERRING” (6% §, 
xi. 367).—“ Never a barrel the better herring ” is 
the commoner form of expression. Hazlitt cites 
Gascoigne’s Supposes, 1566, “ Well, there is never 
a barrell better herring between you both,” #.e., 
nothing to choose between you, one being as good 
as the other; pick over a whole barrelful, and 
there will not the choice of a herring be- 
tween you. Bohn gives as the equivalent in 
Spanish: “Qual mas qual menos, toda la lana 
es pelos.” Some more, some less, all the wool is 
hairs. Not a pin to choose. G. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


It means, “There are six in one, and half a 
dozen in the other.” Here is an earlier example 
of it:— 

“Two feloes being like flagicious, and neither barell 
better herring, accused either other, the kyng Philippus 
in his own persone sitting in iudgement vpon theim, 
The cause all heard, he gaue sentence and iudgement, 
that the one shoulde with all spede and celeritee auoide 
or flee the royalme or countree of Macedonia, and the 
other shoulde pursue after him. Thus Philippus ac- 
quited neither of theim bothe, but condemned both the 
one and the other with banishmente.”—<A pophthegmes of 
Erasmus, 1542, f. 165 verso. 


In the reprint of 1878 there is the following note 


on the above:— 


“They were ‘much of a muchness.’ The proverb in 


the text was most likely familiar to Erasmus in 
native place. 


It ‘smells’ of Rotterdam,” 
R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 
The line formed the subject of a query by Mr. 


Vincent in viii. 540. Mr. SaortHouse 
quoted the use of it in the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, ed. 1660, p. 46, “ You shall find them all 


dent wish for a recent description of this 


alike, ‘ never a barrel better herring’” (ix. 336). 
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which excited so much enthusiasm at the installa- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington were probably 
those in which the author (Mr. Joseph Arnould, of 
Wadham), after describing Napoleon’s passage of 
the Alps at St. Bernard and his subsequent down- 
fall, says 

* When on that field where last the eagle soar'd, 

War’s mightier master wielded Britain’s sword, 
And the dark soul a world could scarce subdue 
Bent to thy genius—Chief of Waterloo !” 

The volume contains also twelve congratulatory 
* Addresses at the Installation of his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, Chancellor of the University,” 
from the different colleges, by J. Keble, Fellow of 
Oriel College, Roundell Palmer, B.A., Trinity, and 
others ; and in that by John Graham, Wadham, 
are the lines quoted by Dr. Garry :— 

“ Long be that day ! and still may Isis see 

Her Guide, her Champion, Warrior ! in thee. 
Long may her sons, from Learning’s classic grove, 
Around thee throng to honour—and to love. 

The helm may rust, the laurel bough may fade, 
Oblivion’s grasp may blunt the Victor's blade, 
But that bright, holy wreath which Learning gives, 
Untorn by hate, unharmed by envy, lives— 

Lives through the march of Tempest and of Time, 
Dwells on each shore, and blooms in every clime : 
Wide as the space that fills yon airless blue, 

Pure as the breeze, and as eternal too, 

Pair as the nightstar’s eve-awaken’d ray, 

But with no morn to chase its fires away,” 

I was myself present in the theatre on that 
memorable occasion, and well remember the vener- 
able appearance of the great duke, as, in cap and 
gown, from the Chancellor’s seat, he put the 
question, 

* Placet-ne vobis, Domini Doctores, 
Placet-ne vobis, Magistri?” 

I was fortunate in obtaining a copy of a litho- 
graphic sketch, an excellent likeness of the duke, 
taken at the moment by a lady, and dated 
June 13, 1834, which is still in my possession. 

Harcourt ALDHAM. 

Stoke Prior, Worcestershire, 


No lines such as are quoted by Dr. Garry are to 
be found in Mr. (afterwards Sir) Joseph Arnould’s 
Hospice of St. Bernard, which, as the Newdigate 
prize poem, was recited in the theatre on June 10, 
1834. The allusion to the duke in this poem is 
contained in the following four lines :— 

** When on that field, where last the eagle soar’d, 
War's mightier master wielded Britain’s sword, 
And the dark soul, a world could scarce subdue, 
Bent to thy genius—Chief of Waterloo.” 

It was this allusion, I conclude, which, in 
the language of the Annual Register for 1834 
(* Chron.” p. 82), “ called forth from all—men and 
women, young and old—so loud and continuous a 
flow of plaudits, coming from the heart, as for a 
short time suspended the proceedings of the day. 
The italics are mine. G. F. R. B. 
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Christ Church, and Mr. J. Wickens, scholar of 
Balliol, were, according to the same authority, 
“pronounced from the rostra” on the same occa. 
sion. The lines which Dr. Garry remembers 
were probably from one of those poems. 


I, unfortunately, cannot say I was present at the 
duke’s installation ; but I can assert that no under. 
graduate named Graham recited upon that occa. 
sion. An English poem was recited by Mr. J, 
Wickens, of Balliol. The installation ode was 
written by Keble, and Mr. Alfred Lloyd, scholar 
of Wadham, recited Greek verses. Another 
scholar of Wadham, Mr. Joseph Arnould, recited 
the Newdigate, which gave rise to the great hit of the 
day. The subject of the poem was “The Hospice of 
St. Bernard,” and the poet introduced the following 
lines, a piece of gag added to his original com- 
position :— 

“Till on that plain, where once the eagle soared, 
War’s mightier master wielded Britain's sword, 
And that proud soul, the world could scarce subdue, 
Bowed to thy genius, Prince of Waterloo,” 

I quote from memory. The furore caused by 

these not very artistic verses may be easily 
imagined. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


Hopyetr Famity (6" S. xi. 288, 320, 333, 377). 
—Can Mr. J.Sranpisu Hacy kindly furnish parti- 
culars of the Hodnett pedigree as regards members 
of that family who resided in Cork 1700 to 179, 
when one (nearly the last of his line) James 
Hodnett was interred at St. Anne’s Shandon! 

P. H. Huaues. 

Anglesey Villa, Cheltenham. 


Wotr Boys (6" §S. xi. 286).—Lysanrt will find 
corroboration of his Anglo-Indian friend’s story in 
a report of Sir William Sleeman, who was appointed 
by the Governor-General of India to make a sur 
vey of the province of Oude in 1848. The late 
Mr. Harry Chester refers to this report in his 
address on national education, entitled Schools for 
Children and Institutes for Adults, published by 
Longmans in 1860. It appears that the inhabitants 
of Lucknow and its neighbourhood have a terrible 
superstition about wolves. “One day a troopet, 
riding in a wild spot near the Goomtee river, s¥ 
a large female wolf, with two small wolves ands 
small black boy emerge from a hole in a cliff and 
go towards the river. He followed them. The 
boy went on all-fours, like the wolves. They 
reached the water and drank, the boy putting his 
face to the water and lapping it like his cou- 
panions. Presently they saw the trooper avi 
retreated.” After a manceuvre the boy was caught. 
“ He acted in all respects like a young wolf, biting 
scratching, snarling, barking, and struggling 1+ 
lently to escape. His parents recognized him by 
some mark.” Efforts to tame him were unsucces* 
ful. Cooked meat disgusted him. He seized m¥ 


P.S. English poems by Lord Maidstone, of 


meat with avidity, placing it under his paws (the 
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could scarcely be called hands) on the ground, 
and tearing it with his teeth like a wolf. He 
never spoke till the day of his death, when he 
asked for water. The discovery of this child led 
to further searches, and not fewer than seven 
children were thus discovered, but none ever 

§. Cote. 


The existence of wolf boys is a thing well authen- 
ticated already. See, for instance, the details of 
several cases given in General Sleeman’s work on 
Oudh. The curious thing is that one never hears 
of wolf girls; perhaps because it is, or was, I 
believe, a common thing in India to destroy female 
infants. But I do not see what wolf boys have to 
do with were-wolves, a were-wolf being, nt fallor, 
a grown man, who, under certain circumstances 
and conditions has the power of transforming 
himself into a wolf. A. J. 


Your correspondent would feel interested in the 
vell-authenticated stories about wolf boys captured 
in Oudh which are told by the late Sir William 
Sleeman, Resident at Lucknow, in his remarkably 
instructive Journey through the Kingdom of Oudh, 
vl, ii, pp. 208-22 (Bentley, 1858). 

An Otp 


Heratpic (6% S. xi. 348).—“ The Spa” is in 
the city of Gloucester itself. C. 8. 


Is not “the Spa, co. Gloucester,” intended for 
“the Spa, city of Gloucester”? Gloucester city is 
itself a county, and is in all legal documents 
termed “the county of the city of Gloucester,” 
“The Spa” is one of the best residential parts 
of the city, so named after an old spa, now 
almost disused, at one time intended as a rival to 
Cheltenham, which, however, has never borne the 
title of “The Spa,” as suggested, though it had 
sme five or six spas within its boundaries, 

Diena Sequamur. 


The Spa, co. Gloucester, is at Gloucester itself. 
the Rev, J. F. Hone, Vicar (since 1827) of Tixley, 
wat Tewkesbury, lived as a boy, he lately told 
we, at Gloucester. Mr. Hone’s crest, an impres- 
ton of which I enclose, is as described at p. 348, 

P. J. F. Gaytitton. 


Kivrrre (6 xi, 348).—The historical sketch 
of Kintyre about which Miss GILcHRIST inquires 
vis written by Mr. Alexander Sinclair, of the 
Glasgow Herald. Any communication with him 
on the subject will meet with the kindest response. 
Iti said he is engaged on a large work dealing at 
wore detail with the notable Argyleshire peninsula. 

glad to direct in- 

m on this further point, the newspaper 


Stocktawp, Devon (6% xi. 368)—If your 


parish, he will find it in Kelly’s Directory of De- 
vonshire for 1883, p. 407, where is an interesting 
account of the patronage of the church and how it 
became vested in certain of the freeholders. If a 
description of the place in former times be desired, 
it will be found in the Dorsetshire histories, to 
which county it belonged until about 1823, when 
it was annexed to Devonshire. 
J. 8. Arrwoop. 
Exeter. 


Does J. St. N. know the description given in 
Hutchins’s History and Antiquities of the County 
of Dorset (1796), vol. i. pp. 541-4 - oe 


“ AN INFANT'S MIND LIKE A BLANK SHEET OF 
WHITE PAPER” (6% §, xi. 368).—CuTuBert Bepe 
will find this simile traced in “N. & Q.,” 6 S. 
iii, 228, 333, 455; iv. 257. 

Joun Sikes. 

21, Endwell Road, Brockley, 8.E. 

[ Numerous commuuications on this subject have been 
received. | 


“ NEITHER BARREL BETTER HERRING” (6% S, 
xi. 367).—“ Never a barrel the better herring ” is 
the commoner form of expression. Hazlitt cites 
Gascoigne’s Supposes, 1566, “ Well, there is never 
a barrell better herring between you both,” #.e., 
nothing to choose between you, one being as good 
as the other; pick over a whole barrelful, and 
there will not the choice of a herring be- 
tween you. Bohn gives as the equivalent in 
Spanish: “Qual mas qual menos, toda la lana 
es pelos.” Some more, some less, all the wool is 
hairs. Not a pin to choose, G. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


It means, “There are six in one, and half a 
dozen in the other.” Here is an earlier example 
of it:— 

“Two feloes being like flagicious, and neither barell 
better herring, accused either other, the kyng Philippus 
in his own persone sitting in iudgement vpon theim, 
The cause all heard, he gaue sentence and iudgement, 
that the one shoulde with all spede and celeritee auoide 
or flee the royalme or countree of Macedonia, and the 
other shoulde pursue after him. Thus Philippus ac- 
quited neither of theim bothe, but condemned both the 
one and the other with banishmente.”—A pophthegmes of 
Erasmus, 1542, f. 165 verso. 

In the reprint of 1878 there is the following note 
on the above:— 

“They were ‘much of a muchness.’ The proverb in 
the text was most likely fumiliar to Erasmus in his 
native place. It ‘smells’ of Rotterdam,” RE 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


The line formed the subject of a query by Mr. 
Vincent in §. viii. 540. Mr. SHortHouse 
quoted the use of it in the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, ed. 1660, p. 46, “ You shall find them all 


‘respondent wish for a recent description of this 


alike, ‘never a barrel better herring’” (ix. 336). 
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W. C. referred to a passage from Bishop Bale’s 
Kynge John, Camd. Soc., 1838, p. 73, “ Lyke 
Lord, lyke chaplayne, neyther barrell better 
heryinge” (ix. 521). There were various other 
replies, including one from Mr. Bares in xii. 
259. This was the last of the series. 
Ep. Marsuatt. 

[Answers to this query have also been received from 

numerous other correspondents. } 


Barcetona §, xi. 347).—A barcelona was a 
neckcloth or scarf of some bright coloured stuff, 
generally red, with bright yellow or such flowers on 
it. In an Irish song, “ The Sprig of Shillelah,” by 
Owenson (published in the Pocket Encyclopedia of 
English, Scottish, and Irish Songs, 1816), the line 
occurs :— 

“A neat barcelona tied round his neat neck.” 


And also in the prefatory letter to Peveril of the 
Peak, by Scott, the word occurs: “The Author of 
Waverly entered...... a double barcelona protected 
his neck,” &c. 

Glasgow Athenzeum. 


I remember the use of a black barcelona silk 
handkerchief as a necktie, about the year 1820 
perhaps, though I do not recollect hearing it called 
a “ barcelona” alone, H. Wepewoop. 


Last Arp-Rien xi, 242).— 

Two or three references will, I hope, point the way 
to J. B. S. out of the quagmire into which he has 
been unintentionally led. By the treaty of Windsor 
(1175) 
“ Roderic ted to do homage and pay tribute, as 
liegeman to the king of England: on which conditions 
he was allowed to hold the kingdom of Connaught, as 
well as his other lands and sovereignties, in as ample a 
manner as he had enjoyed them before the arrival of 
Henry in Ireland. His vassals were to hold under him 
in peace as long as they paid their tribute and continued 
faithful to the king of England: in which Roderic was 
to enforce their due obedience, and for this purpose to 
call to his assietance the English Government, if neces- 
rary...... This treaty was solemnly ratified in a grand 
council of prelates and tempore] barone...... It is also 
observable that Henry now treated with Roderic not 
merely as a provincial prince, but as monarch of Ireland. 
This is evidently implied and supposed in the articles ; 
although his monarchical powers and privileges were 
little more than nominal, frequently disregarded and 
opposed by the Irish toparchs.”—Leland, vol. i, p. 104. 


Mac Geoghegan’s account of the same trans- 
action is as follows: “The king of England, 
fiattered by this embassy, granted peace to 


inherited his title. The nature of the treaty might 
have suggested that it descended to them jj 
Leland never formally states that the successor 
of Henry and Roderic were bound by the term; 
of the treaty of Windsor, though he repeatedly 
gives narratives of events which can only be ac. 
counted for on that assumption. In the reign of 
Henry III. Felim O'Conor twice went to ti 
English court, protesting against the invasions of 
one of the Burkes. ‘‘The king ordered Fitzgerald, 
the chief governor, to take the speediest and most 
effectual measures for repressing the outrages of 
this proud baron and re-establishing the Irish 
prince in full possession of his rights” (Leland, 
vol. i. p. 219). In the following year (1245) 
Henry summoned the Irish princes to assist him 
against the Welsh. The list of names is headed 
by that of “ Felim, son of the former monarch,” 
([bid., p. 221). Roderic is conventionally assumed 
to have been the last king of Ireland, because the 
conquest of Ireland that took place in his reign is 
well known, while the treaty of Windsor, which 
established the title in his family, is unknown or 
unnoticed. The native annalists, who for the mos 
part ignore the conquest and the treaty of Henry, 
assign the titular sovereignty to Roderic’s descent- 
ants on independent grounds. In the Annals of 
Loch Ce, under the year 1183, we read that “ Roderic 
O’Conor, king of Erinn, went on a pilgrimage 
to Cunga-Feichin, and left his sovereignty to bis 
son.” In the entry for the year 1224 of the same 
annals we find that “Cathal Crovderg O'Conor, 
king of Connaught and king of the Gaeidbel of 
Erinn, according to merit, died on the 5th of the 
“Kalends of June.” And finally, under the date 
1316, we are told that “they all went to Athenry 
nsiaad and a battle was fought between them at the 
door of the town and the Gaeidhel were defeated 
there, and Felim O’Conor, king of Connaught, aol 
undisputed heir presumptive to the sovereignty of 
Erinn, was slain there.” English treaty and Irish 
custom alike entitle us to consider Felim, who fell 
at the battle of Athenry, the last monarch of Ire 
land, W. A. O'Conor 


Arms or Borora (6 xi. 267).—Je lis dans 
les “N. & Q.” du 4 Avril une note demandast 
quelles sont les armes des Borgia. Il y atms 
écussons—celui d’Alexandre VI., celui de Cést 
Borgia, celui de Lucréce. Le premier Borgia, Ca- 
lixte IIL, Pape, élu en 1455, avait une se, 


Roderic, with the title of tributary king, which 
was transmitted to some of his successors.” By 
the treaty of Windsor, in fact, Roderic and his 
successors were recognized and established, on 
certain conditions, as kings of Connaught and 
monarchs of Ireland. Historians generally do not 
appear to have seen that this was the case. Mac 
Geoghegan gathers from several instances which 
he enumerates that some of Roderic’s successors 


Isabelle Borgia, mariée A Jofre Lanzol, 
|homme de Valence. Ce Lanzol a pour fi 
| Rodrigo Lanzol, neveu par conséquent de Cat 
‘lixte ITI, qui lui donne son nom de Borgis¢ 
|Vadopte. Ce neveu adopté devient a sou 
Pape en 1492 sous le nom d’Alexandre ¥° 


Ainsi s’explique que Rodrigo Lanzol y Borgs® 
dans ses armes les trois bandes noires peeing * 
| sur un champ d’or, et aussi le boeuf rouge 
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ia, auxquels il joindra plus tard les clefs 
la tiare, emblémes de sa dignité. 
Fear Borgia, Duce de Valentinois, son fils, porte 
jes trois bandes noires sur champ d’or comme 
lanzol par son pére, le beeuf rouge sur champ d’or 
comme Borgia, et les lys de France comme épouse 
deCharlotte d’Albret, sceur du roi Jean de Navarre, 
et Prince francais. Lucréce Borgia, fille du Pape, 
paride plus tard & Alphonse d’Este, portera 
naturellement les bandes de Lanzol, le bceuf des 
Borgia, et elle y ajoutera l'aigle de la maison 
?Este. Souvent ces armes de César et de Lucréce 
seront aussi écartelées de la tiare et des clefs ponti- 
ficales. Cuartes YRIARTE. 

5, Rue Taitbout, Paris. 

[M. Yriarte would also be pleased to know whether 
¥.J. B. has in his possession any pictures, miniatures, 
orany other objects bearing the arms of the Borgias ; in 
which case he would be glad of a description of them, 
uw M. Yriarte is at present engaged on a work relating to 
that family.] 

“Borgia: D’or, un toeuf de G. & la bordure de 
Synople chargée de huict larmes d’or alias de 
fammes,” La Science Héroique, par Mare de 
Vulson, sieur de la Colombiére, 1644. Duchesne 
gives Callixtus IIT. for sole bearing an animal 
which can only be guessed to be a bull. See also 
*N. & Q.,” 6" S. vi. 82; vii. 197. 

R. H. Besx. 

Ihave a long pedigree of the family of Borgia, 
stating that the original name was Geofry Lenzolio, 
snative of Valentia, who changed his name in the 
atlier part of the fifteenth century to Borgia. 
The pedigree commences in 1431, and is carried 
over, through many generations, to 1702. The 
ims depicted thereon represent within a shield a 
nm standing, but, the whole being in MS. and of 
mold handwriting, the arms may be somewhat 
incorrectly drawn. Gotpine. 

Colehester, 


The arms of Borgia are Quarterly, 1 and 4, 
Sinople, a lamb passant arg. ; 2 and 3, Or, three 
bars gu. Moscow. 


These were Or, on a mount vert a bull statant 
gues; on a border azure eight triple flames or. 


J. 
BLU.S. Club. 


Moyer Famiry (6 §. xi. 329).—Mr. Coorer 
vill find in the second edition of Dr. G. W. Mar- 
thall’s Genealogist’s Guide (1885) numerous re- 
erences to printed accounts both of the Much 
Marcle and Waithamstow families of this name, 
" Occurring in various editions of Burke’s Com- 
woners and Landed Gentry, Duncumb’s Hereford- 
thar, The arms of the two lines are thus 
ed in Burke's General Armory:—Much 
(Money-Kyrle), for Money, “Chequy arg. 

8u., on a chief sa. three eagles displayed or,” 


(Money), “Or, on a pile az. ten bezants, four, 
two, three, and one, on a chief erm. a lion pass, of 
the second, langued gu,” 

C. H. E, 

New University Club, S.W. 

Marshall’s Genealogist’s Guide gives the follow- 
ing list of printed pedigrees of the family of 
Money:—Burke’s Commoners, vol. iii. p. 615; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, pp. 2, 3,4, 5; Burke's 
Heraldic Illustrations, p. 58; Robinson’s Man- 
sions of Herefordshire, p. 281. 


Constance Rossen. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Bupan=Bocey=Tue Man §, xi, 
167).—Buddhd, old man, may possibly be used as 
a word to frighten children in India, though I have 
never heard it. If so, the word buddhd, old, can 
have no connexion with the name Buddha, the 
founder of Buddhism. The latter word means 
wise man ; the a is short and the two d’s dental, 
and it is a Sanscrit form ; root, buddh, to know. 
In the former word the a is long and the two d’s 
cerebral, and it is a Hindi form, from the Sanscrit 
root vridh, to increase, through some Prakrit forms. 
In the Devanagari character, which the speakers 
of these words properly use, the two words have 
no similarity in appearance, and, I may add, toa 
native’s ears very little similarity insound. There 
is a third word commonly mixed up with Buddha, 
viz., Budh, or Budba (one d only), the planet 
Mercury, most commonly seen in the familiar word 
Budh, or Budhwar, Wednesday, or Mercury’s day. 
Cf. the French Mercredi. R. C. Tempe. 

Ambala, Panjab, 


“ PurosinE ET Métipor” (6% xi. 327).— 
The title of an opera, in three acts, first played at 
the Opéra Comique May 4, 1794. The libretto, 
by A. V. Arnault, is one of the most tiresome ever 
written. Of Méhul’s music, on the other hand, 
Fétis says: “Phrosine et Mélidor aurait di trouver 
grice devant le public par le charme de la musique, 
ou régne un beau sentiment, plus d’abandon et 
d’élégance que Méhul n’en avait mis jusqu’alors 
dans ses ouvrages; mais un drame froid et triste 
entraina dans sa chute l’euvre du musicien” 
(Biographie des Musiciens, vol. vi. p. 58). The 
story turns upon the well-worn subject of a pair 
of tender lovers persecuted by unrelenting parents. 
H. 


“Tue Lorp TeMPERS THE wIND” (6 xi. 
240, 336).—Cahier, in his Quelque Six Mille Pro- 
verbes, gives the French as “ A brebis tendue, Dieu 
ménage le vent.” Bohn’s Collection of Foreign 
Proverbs, p. 1, gives “mesure” in lieu of 
“ménage.” De Lincy (i. 11) gives “ Dieu mesure 
le froid & la brebis tendue.” The clever writer on 
proverbs in the Quarterly Review of 1868 says 


Wartering Kyrle, Ernle, Walthamstow 


that it occurs first in English in the mouth of 
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Maria in Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, but that 


sity,” we are not aware that it was ever paid 


it may be traced in French to a collection by | Cocker’s portrait is attached to all his so-called 
Henry Stephens, 1594. Now, De Lincy quotes | arithmetical works and some of his penmanship 


Estienne’s Prémices in the form of “ Dieu donne 


volumes ; but I should be glad to see the portrait 


le froid selon la robbe,” which is certainly not the | from this work if in your correspondent’s posse. 


version that Sterne translated. We get the same | sion. 


idea in “Dat Deus immiti cornua curta bovi” 
C God sends a curst cow short horns”). But the 
urks have the same in “ The nest of a blind bird 
is made by God.” 
Haverstock Hill, 


Fratry xi. 205, 335)—For another 
variation I often hear Catholics say reffetory for 
refectory (with a stress on the first syllable), 
though I do not know where they get the tradi- 
tion. In Italy the folk-word for a monastery is 
frateria, R. H. Busx, 


Qoituter (6S. x. 228, 336; xi. 336) is a croft, 
a small enclosed field, or a grass yard; used in 
Devonshire, says Halliwell. It would, therefore, 
be of no more definite size than a paddock. 
©. A. Warp. 


C. A. Warp. 


Haverstock Hill, 


Hatt or Ettamore (6% §, xi. 268).—In 
answer to the query of ©. W. S. I would refer 
him to the two short pedigrees of Hall of Elemore, 
co. pal. Durham, in Surtees’s History of Durham, 
vol, i. p. 121. One of these gives the descent of 
the estate through Elizabeth, daughter and heir 
of Thomas Hall (eldest son of Rev. Nicholas Hall, 
“ejected and plundered 1642”) to the family of 
Baker, who were possessed of the estate in 1813. 
Surtees gives three younger sons of the Rev. 
Nicholas Hall, viz., Ralph, William, and Nicholas, 
all living in 1680 (the date of their elder brother 
Thomas’s death), but no Alexander. ‘The Rev. 
Nicholas Hall obtained Elemore as cousin, heir 
male and devisee of Sir Alexander Hall, Kat., 
November 5, 1641. Hamerton Crump. 

Junior Carlton Club, 8.W. 


Rev. Rost. Tartor (6" §. x. 367, 472; xi. 
78).—Allibone’s Dictionary of British and Ame- 
rican Authors gives some particulars of the Rev. 
Robert Taylor and his writings. The Devil’s Pupil, 
1831, his first work, gives a sketch of the author’s 
life. W. G. B. Pace. 


“Penna Votans” (6 §, xi. 228, 273).—I 
have to thank various correspondents for informa- 
tion as to this work. It is not, however, anony- 
mous, as Mr. Marsnatu supposes, It is 
by “ Edward Cocker, 1661,” and a very character- 
istic specimen of his work, although not so refined 
as some later productions. In the Book of Days 
mention is made of a “ grant” of 150/.; but as he 
had to petition for its payment some years before 


W. Anperson 
Ledaig, N.B. 


Staves Encianp 1771 (6 xi, 
F. J. F. gives an advertisement of slaves in Eng. 
land in 1753. I have one announcing a slave for 
sale eighteen years later. The following adver. 
tisement appeared in Avis’s Birmingham Gantt 
in November, 1771:— 

“November 11, 1771.—To be Sold by Auction, on 
Saturday the 30th Day of Nov. Inst., at the House of 
Mrs, Webb, in the City of Lichfield, and known by the 
Sign of the Baker’s Arms, between the Hours of Thres 
and Five in the Evening of the said Day, and subject tp 
Articles, that will be then and there produced (except 
sold by private Contract before the Time) of which 
Notice will be given to the Public by John Heeley, of 
Walsall, Auctioneer and Salesman. A Negro Boy from 
Africa, supposed to be about Ten or Eleven Years of Age, 
He is remarkably strait, well- proportioned, speaks 
tolerably good English, of a mild Disposition, friendly, 
officious, sound, healthy, fond of Labour, and for Colour 
an excellent fine Black.—For Particulars enquire of the 
said John Heeley.” 

Is there any instance of a slave in England ats 
later date? J. A. Layarorp, 
Birmingham. 


Pontoon (6% S. xi. 246).—Both Littré and 
Brachet derive Fr. ponton, a pontoon, from L 
pontonem. The L. ponto itself, however, iss 
derivative of pons. FF. C. Birxseck Tear. 


Luxe’s Iron Crown: Gotpsmirn’s “Ta 
VELLER” (1* S. ix. 57; 3° S. i. 364,419; iii. 513; 
6 S. i, 366, 385 ; x. 66, 155, 231, 295, 416; 1 
14).—I have carefully read over the , 
ing upon this subject in P. L. Berkenmayer’s 
Curieux Antiquaire ; ou, Recueil Géographiqud 
Historique (Leyden, 1729), the book suggested by 
your correspondent V.H.LL.1.C.1.V. at the ls 
reference. It mentions (see p. 673, vol. ii.) “Lae’ 
and “ George,” and is quite clear on the point tht 
George, and not his brother Luke, was the unftt 
tunate wretch who was tortured with the red-bt 
crown. The book is in the British — 


Hull, 


“Ove Toucn oF nature” (6% xi. 325)-1 
am afraid it is perfectly useless to hope that thi 
quotation will ever be rightly used, for the simph 
reason that those who quote it are those 
do not read Shakespeare for themselves ; and 
number of those who read him is, I fear, not" 
great after all. But I should like to say tht! 
have already explained this error in print 
once at p. xvi of my Questions for Examina™ 


his death, “ by reason of extreme want and neces- | in 


ish Literature, published in 1873, and 0a 
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paid jn letter to the Academy, which I cannot now | to be the cathedral I 
-ealled . I have also pointed out that the phrase|that the curious old church of San Stefano at 
a ose touch,” quite in the modern sense, occurs | Bologna was the original cathedral. No cathedral 
otal in Shakespeare after all, viz., in Macbeth, IV. ii. 9.|in the Low Countries or Western Germany is 
posses. And I have also explained that ftowch in this | known to me with this dedication. St. Stephen’s 
TH. famous quotation means defect or bad trait, |at Vienna, and, I think, the cathedral at Gran, 
from confusion with the once common word tache, | are under the invocation of the royal St. Stephen 4 
sometimes misspelt fouch. Another point to be | of Hungary. Joun Woopwarp. iat 
he noticed is that Messrs. Clark and Wright had| Montrose. 
On Eo: po sooner finished their very valuable edition Janissary (6S, x. 246, 315, 473; xi. 138, 213, a 
volume at once stamped this ie "in his intreting 
article on this word, that the Turkish technica 
(in itself meaningless) on both sides of the cover, military term yeni tcheri is a hybrid word, com- hee 
in order that “the whole world” might call the d of Turkish yeti . Goh onl & 
tion, on book the “‘Globe” edition. It is obvious that the “his 
1-77 sathor did not know how he ought to have under- count of the word can & accepted as a proved 
of Three stood his own ee either ——— or (according to etymology, an answer in the affirmative must be 
ubject to sme commentators) in wy aad ew Ss given to the two following questions : 1. Is it quite 
ALTER W. SKEAT. | certain that the word | 
ley, of Tar Soupan (6™ 8S. xi. 248).—I am surprised | dictionaries, is a native Persian word, unborrow 
Boy fo that at this hour of the day any doubt should be | from the Turkish? 2, Even supposing it — 
rs of Age, supposed ic exist as te the true meaning of this| that tcherik is a genuine Persian, non-Turkis 
oars aeashienl expression, Soudan simply means | word, is it certain that ihe second element in yent 
“blacks, negroes.” It is, strictly speaking, the | tchert is borrowed therefrom ? . 
ire of ti French way of writing the Arabic sidan, negroes, With regard to point 1, I would observe that in 
pl of aswad, black, a negro. See Steingass, | the Dict. Turk-Orientale, by M. Pavet de Cour- 
and ats Arab-Eng. Dict., s.v., also the Eng.-Arab. Dict. | teille, p. 284, we find “ tcherik, tcheri, troupes. 
SFORD. t “Black”; D’Herbelot, Bibliothéque Orientale, | Is it not possible that the word found by Pror, 
it. Vevic’s supplement to Littré, sv. “Sultan.” | SkeaT in a Persian dictionary may be a loan word 
; Recie the great French geographer, mentions this | from the Turkish? With regard to point 2, I 
ttre snd etymology ; see Nowvelle Géographie, L’ Afrique | would remind readers of “ N. & Q.” that M. Vam- 
from L Septentrionale, p. 338: “ L’appellation de Beled es- | béry, who has made a special study of the Turkish 
ver, Iss Soudan, ou ‘ Terre des Noirs,’ doit étre réservée & | and cognate languages, holds that both the elements 
Tear’. des espaces peuplés de Nigritiens.” It is stated in | in yeft tcheri are of purely Turkish origin, placing 
ss pa, geographers Nigritia, an ‘ad-el-Takrour, land | assemble—a root very prolific in the Tatar lan- 
’ of the converts, by the Arabs. With the name| guages, see Worterbuch 
a Sudan we may compare the name Zanzibar,| Sprachen, 1878, p. 169. n the other hand, 
- ot vhich is the Persian Zangibaér, meaning literally tcherik appears to stand in the Persian dictionaries 
aphiqud “fall of negroes.” It may be noted that the | unconnected with other —- rag boulder. 
br African Soudan has no etymological connexion . Marnew, 
st with the O.F. soudan, for souldan, a| Oxford. 
i.) “Lae’ Srmption of the Arabic sultdn, absolute power, | is useless to discuss this question further with 
point thst raler. A. L, Maynew. | Prov, Sxeat. He is determined to uphold the 
the unfst - story in Gibbon, which is the only authority he 
be mite (6% Sx, | wile 20d grat many ilions of 
Beta will find that the Heralds’ College people | *. 
L. LE vill not all list of ts te be pebliched tionaries to the dicta of Cotgrave, Florio, and Co. 
wen, It t OF | It is something that he admits that half the word 
the times of th Heralds’ Visitation is Persian ; but it is strange to talk of Englishmen 
that thi cedingly us fal having “invented ” two words which were in use 
the simple |long before the English language was raked to- 
those Srepuen’s Depications (6 S. xi. 269),— | S¢ther in the dustheap of philology. 
es ; and tt I doubt the accuracy of the preacher’s assertion E.LU.S. Club rua 
ar, note! thirty-eight cathedrals were dedicated to the| 
say that! puto-martyr, Possibly some of the small cathe-| Tus Law oF Gravitation (6™ vi. 348 ; xi. 
print fw inls in remote Italian towns may have this dedica- | 95).—Mr. W. T. Lyx did well to ae me up for 
Zramino® @ lon, The only instance which occurs to me is that | a slipshod expression. Certainly I should have 
73, and oo fano at Verona, which has long ceased | written “ that the force......is uniformly accelerat- 
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ing,” not “accelerated.” The pressure of other 
matters has necessitated the postponement of my 
reply to the very interesting and important ques- 
tion (concerning the science of the Greeks) he 
raises. I hope to deal with it before long. 
C. M, Inctesy. 
Athenzum Club, 


Ampury (6™ §. xi. 148, 292).—The derivation 
of these place-names from an heroic Ambrosius is 
so obvious as to be suspicious, May not the names 
be connected with the existence of an Amber, or 
Druidical stone? Ambury is the name of an old 
Druid temple near Huddersfield. See a paper on 
“ Amberley ” in the Sussex Arch, Colls., vol. xvii. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatu, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Garrick anp Harpnam (6% S. xi, 328).—The 
puff of Hardham’s 37 was a bit of good-natured 
* gag” between Garrick and his interlocutor in 
some comedy; the story does not sort with a 
prologue. W. 


Tue Existine Corporation (6" xi. 
7, 273).—Many corporations, civic and otherwise, 
in England besides London and Bristol originated 
earlier than 1215, the date assigned to that of 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. The first charter granted 
to the citizens of Bath was given within six 
months after the accession of Richard I. (1189). 
It commands that the citizens “who are of the 
Merchant Gild shall be free from all toll, passage, 
lastage, and other customs, in the same manner 
as the citizens of the Merchant Gild of Winchester 
were.” So there must have been an older gild at 
Winchester. Then, again, in the same year, a few 
months earlier, the same king sold his right and 
interest in the city of Hereford to the inhabitants, 
who thus became by purchase lords of their own 
city and liberties ; and, as Thierry says in his 
Hist. Norman Conquest, the inhabitants of towns 
which concluded such a bargain—and there were 
several—“ became, by this simple fact, corpora- 
tions, and organized themselves under syndics 
responsible to the king for the payment of the 
municipal debt, and to the burgesses for the dis- 
posal of the sums raised by personal contribution.” 

Cuas. J. Ciark. 

Bedford Park, W. 


The corporation of Limerick deserves a place 
amongst old corporate bodies. The date of incor- 


poration as noted on the Town Hall is 1197— 


prior, certainly, to Newcastle-on-Tyne, and nearly 
as old as Bristol or London. J. F. H. 


At the late meeting of mayors to celebrate the 
seventh centenary of the London mayoralty, that of 


Winchester claimed to be older. E. L. G 


. | of the churchyards of Plymouth 


ledge of heraldry hardly warrantable. Whatever 
may have been the meaning of a leopard with the 
old heralds (a point not of the greatest importance), 
it is certain that a leopard’s head up to at least the 
middle of the seventeenth century was invariably 
tricked as a full-faced lion’s head. Carter in his 
Analysis expressly mentions this: “Sometime 
you shall meet with demy lions, and sometime 
heads erased or couped, but if cabossed then they 
are ever tearmed Leopards’ heads.” Hence the 
charge of a leopard’s head or face was synonymous 
with a lion’s face ; the latter term is rarely, if ever, 
found previously to the eighteenth century. The 
cat-like, or rather the natural, representation of 
the leopard’s head and the distinction between the 
head and face seem to have been introduced in 
the eighteenth, or possibly in the latter part of the 
seventeenth, century. 

In the Visitations of Hunts (Camden Soc), 
London, and Warwick (Harl. Soc.) are sever 
charges of leopards’ heads, but invariably engraved 
as full-faced lions. Iam inclined to think that 
this realistic representation of the leopard’s head 
as in modern heraldry has led to some confusion, 
As an instance, Debrett blazons the coat of Lord 
St. Leonards (Sugden) as “‘ Azure, a fess or, between 
three maidens’ heads couped and crined in chief 
proper, aod a leopard’s head erased in base ot’ 
He engraves the leopard’s head as that of a tre 
leopard and side faced. In the quarterings o 
Beevil, Vis. Hunts, 1613, p. 8, it is given asa 
full-faced lion’s head, with mane and beard of 
orthodox character. 

It is to regretted that this literal adoption od 
the words of the old blazons was so ignorantly 
followed in tricking, for one cannot tell nor 
whether a modern herald, when he blazon 1 
leopard’s head, means a real leopard’s head side 
faced or front faced, or the old lion’s face, whic 
last, however, is correct, and the charge should 
always be tricked as such. Cuarves L, Bau 

Cambridge. 


as A Surname (6% x. 229, 335)- 
In reference to the above I may say that Moses # 
not an uncommon surname in the neighbo 
of Plymouth ; and considering that many equaly 
Jewish sounding names can be cited as now 2 
use as surnames, I think that it is not likely ® 
have been a corruption of some other fe 
Within my own knowledge Isaac is a surpaut 
as also is Jacob, I know a painter called Su# 
and a surgeon named Leah, and used to knor! 
Mrs. Saul. Although I did not know him # 
sonally, yet I can affirm that some fifty years ¥ 
a tradesman of Devonport was known as i 
Abel. Then in the adjoining county Mr. J# 


Abraham is a well-koown politician, and in ® 
is a stone tom 


Lions versus Leoparps (6" §. xi. 125, 273) 


—I think P. P,’s depreciation of Guillim’s know- 
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combined two Jewish names as Christian and sur- 
name. Roger Daniel was printer to the University 
of Cambridge in 1639, the Rev. Charles Simeon 
was'a well-known clergyman, and the Rev. J. S. 
Simon is a living Wesleyan minister. Another 
ceric is named Samuel, and a bookseller in New 
York is called Benjamin, while the names of 
Sheldon Amos and J, Heneage Jesse will be 
familiar. I think the above will be enough to 
show that Jewish names are not of unfrequent 
use amongst us as surnames, W. 8. B. A. 


Avrnors oF Quotations Wantep (6" §, xi. 
= “ The gardener said,” &o. 

This lately appeared in an ephemeral publication as 
copied from a gravestone in Lutterworth Churchyard 
(Wickliffe’s Lutterworth) ; but Mk, Earnsuaw does not 
quote it quite correctly, It was as follows, and is both 
touching and beautiful (perhaps some of your Leicester- 
shire correspondents will verify or otherwise its presence 
in the above churchyard) : “**Oh!’ says the gardener 
as he passes down the walk, ‘who removed that plant! 
Who gathered that flower?’ His fellow servant says, 
‘The Master !’ and the gardener holds his peace.” 

Sykes, M.R.C.S. 
“ How few think of the thinking few,” &c. 

The two lines quoted by ALEKTOR are part of a stanza 
by Jane Taylor, of Norwich, as follows :— 

“Though man a thinking creature is defined, 

Few use the great prerogative of mind. 

How few think rightly of the thinking few, 

Or think at all, of those who think they do!” 
Hic et UBIQue. 

The lines quoted are by Jane Taylor. The passage 
runs thus :— 

“Though man a thinking being is defined, 

Few use the great prerogative of mind, 
How few think justly of the thinking few ! 
How many never think, who think they do 


Miscellaneous. 
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Wallenstein. In English Verse. By J. A. W. Hunter, 
Scholar of Caius Coll, Cambridge. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 

Iy undertaking to translate Schiller’s fine trilogy of 

Wallenstein, while strictly following the original metre, 

Mr. Hunter set himself an extremely formidable task. 

It is, however, but fair to say that he has acquitted 

himeelf of it with ability. The chief difficulty lay, no 

doubt, in the adequate rendering of the first part, 
or“Camp.” The whole of this piece is written in 
short rhymed verses, forming what Carlyle calls a“ rude 

Hudibrastic metre,” but which, though rugged, uneven, 

and continually changing, flow on with a most spirited 

and fascinating jingle. Perhaps the most characteristic 
pastage, and that in which this eccentric versifica- 
tion is applied with the greatest effect, is the celebrated 
trmon of the Capuchin monk, which was said at the 
time to have been written by Goethe, and which cer- 
tainly seems to bear traces of his peculiar cynical 
umour, No attempt to reproduce this in any other 
could be perfectly satisfactory, although Mr, 

unter’s rendering of the droll conceits, jokes, and 

puns is entitled to high commendation. That he has 


not quite succeeded in putting before us the original 
is probably due to the fact that he was struggling 
with the impossible. To the other parts of the 
translation high praise can be given, Mr. Hunter's 
version flows so smoothly, and his blank verse so 
naturally, that it would be easy for the reader to 
believe that he had before him an original work. 
Yet the rendering adheres closely all through to the 
German words, This is especially noticeable in Wallen- 
stein’s fine soliloquy in the first act of the “ Death.” 
Mr. Hunter's lines seem as if they had originally been 
written in English, yet they reproduce almost word 
for word the German text. That, however, Mr. Hunter 
does not err on the side of baldness may be proved by 
comparing his version of certain passages with that of 
Carlyle, The superior smoothness of verse of the 
former, as well as his more faithful adherence to the 
text, is at once apparent. Mr. Hunter is, however, not 
so happy in his rendering of the pretty but melancholy 
song, dear to schoolgirls, inserted in the third act of 
the “ Piccolomini.” He does not begin well and he 
does not end well. “ The oak-wood is rending, The rack 
flies o'er” is scarcely a graceful reproduction of “ Der 
Kichwald brauset, die Wolken ziehn’’; and the wel - 
known lines, 

“Ich habe genossen das irdische Gliick, 

Ich habe geliebt und gelebet,” 

seem unsatisfactory when turned into 

“ The bliss that is earthly is over for me; 

I have loved and my life is ended.” 

Otherwise the translation is to be welcomed as most 
that a translation should be. It is not too much to 
say that, as regards the greatest part of the “ Picco- 
lomini” and the * Death,” the English reader will be 
able to derive as much pleasure fro:n the perusal of this 
version as from that of the original. A double difficulty 
meets the translator from a foreign language. On the 
one hand he has to avoid giving a bare, literal version 
without the spirit of the original, and on the other to 
keep himself from straying away too far from the actual 
words of the text. Mr. Hunter may be congratulated 
on having known how to steer between this Seylla and 
Charybdis. 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports, Vol. XX. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 
Frrst and foremost of the articles of general interest in 
this volume stands the reprint of the orders for the 
government of the hospital at the time of its refouncda- 
tion by Henry VIII. Mr. Morrant Baker has con- 
tributed a brief preface to these orders, from which we 
learn that the original pamphlet was published in the 
succeeding reign, printed again in 1530, and athird time 
(the pamphlet in Mr. Baker's possession) in 1652. Very 
quaint, though very sensible, are these orders. The 
following extract from the directions to the matron 
would almost satisfy Sir Wilfrid himself: ‘Ye shall 
suffer no poor person of this house to sit and drink 
within your house at no time” (two negatives did not 
make an affirmative then, one hopes), “neither shall 
yee so send them drink into their wards that thereby 
drunkenness might be used and continued among them,’ 
&c. Another injunction, extracted from the matron's 
duties, that “ at such times as the Sisters shall not be oc- 
cupied about the poor, ye shall set them to spinning,” was 
carried out sometimes at least, as Dr. Church's article 
on the hospital pharmacopeia shows: “ Paide and 
given to the sisters for their good spynning, xiid.” 
(p. 282). There is much virtue in the distinction between 
the first two words. Of some considerable interest in 
bibliographical medicine is the contribution from Dr, 
Norman Moore, whose name one instinctively associates 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(6% 8, XI. May 16, 


with the causes of death of Prince Henry of Wales, 
Catharine of Aragon, and others, It is the history of 
the first treatise on rickets. For a long time Glisson’s 
work (published 1650) on the subject held that place, 
the only evidence to the contrary being a thesis by Dr. 
Whistler printed in 1684, which he stated was a reprint 
of one he bad read and published in Leyden in 1645. How- 
ever, this had never been seen till late in 1853, when 
Dr. Munk came across it, thus establishing Whistler's 
position to be the first writer on the subject, Beyond 
the bibliographical interest the treatise has no value ; it 
is not a work of any originality, which, as Dr. Moore 
takes some trouble to prove, Glisson’s was, An interest- 
ing paper on the amount of carbonic acid in London 
air shows clearly the diminution thereof on Bank 
Holidays, and the increase during fogs, A readable 
article on the micro-organisms at the Healtheries, with 
good plates, is the only other SS! 
can mention. If people wish for discussions on anzmia, 
hemiplegia, pilocarpine, and cepbalhydroceles, they must 
go elsewhere. 


The Portraits of Shakespeare, 

(Philadelphia, Lindsay.) 
Tuis fine quarto volume of nearly three hundred pages, 
with thirty-three full-page photo-lithographic and wood- 
cut illustrations, is a reprint of the valuable series of 

pers on the portraits of Shakspeare which appeared 
in the American Shakespeareana last year. Mr. Norris 
has, however, added much valuabie material, a full 
bibliography of portrait literature, and a minute and 
careful index. ‘The volume is appropriately dedicated 
to Dr. Horace Howard Furness, of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Norris reviews the works of Boaden, Wivell, Friswell, 
and others, gives a minute and detailed account of the 
history of the many “claimants,” and criticizes their 
pretensions with great knowledge, fairness, and good 
taste. His final conclusion is that only the bust in 
Stratford Church and the Droeshout engraving in the 
first folio have any solid claims to be accepted as 
genuine portraits of the poet. He gives full details 
of the Chandos portrait, the Kesselstadt picture, the 
death mask, and of the many others whose claims have 
been discussed in these columns from time to time, and 
his handsome volume is the only full and complete 
account of the claims and controversies which the 
“portraits” of Shakspeare have excited, In a pre- 
liminary paper Mr. Norris strongly urges, as a duty to 
posterity, and not from mere vulgar curiosity, the reverent 
opening of Shakspeare’s grave, in the hope of finding 
remains enough to settle the disputed points as to the 
numerous portraits, As only five hundred numbered 
copies are issued, few examples of a book well deserving 
a place in all good libraries are likely to find their way 
on to English bookshelves, 


No. 65 of Le Livre opens with a full and an interesting 
account of Lautour-Mézeray and the origin of Le 
Journal des Enfants. Of the famous associate of Emile 
de Girardin, the dandy of the coul:sses who served as 
model to Balzac in Un Prince de la Bohéme, a striking 

icture is presented. An t follows of “ Quatre 
ux-fortes de Célestin Nanteuil,”’ 


Tue numbers of Mélusine for May contain continua- 
tions of “La Fascination,” by M, J. Tuchmann, and 
“ Notes et Notules sur nos Mélodies Populaires,” by 
M. Anatole Loquin, together with an account of Capt. 
Temple's Legends of the Panjab, 

Amone volumes received are Zarth to Earth, by 
Francis Seymour Haden, F.R.C.S.,—On the Stage and 
Of (Field & Tuer), a very bright little biography,— 
Amateur Tommy Atkins (Field}& Tuer),— Why Not Lat 


By J, Parker Norris. 


Insects? by Vincent M. Holt (Field & Tuer)—ang 
Kolaka : a Japanese Tale, by J. Morris (Wyman & 
Sons), the last a cleverly illustrated work aud a marvel 
of cheapness, 


fotices ta Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, uery, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, wit the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

E, B, Savace (“ Cleanliness is next to godliness ”),— 
The subject has been fully discussed in “ N. & Q.” 
phrase is quoted by Wesley, and traced to others of 
similar significance in the Talmud, Aristotle, and St, 
Augustine, The substitution of goodliness for “ godli- 
ness” is mentioned, but seems to be without authority, 
See 2™ 8. ix. 446; 3rd 8. iv. 419; vi, 259, 337; vii, 867; 
4th 3, ii, 37, 68, 213; S. ix, 7. 

A Srupent (“ Pronunciation of ‘St. John’ and ‘St, 
Leger’ ’’).—The families bearing these designations pro- 
nounce their names respectively Sinjin and Silliger, 
For the former pronunciation there is, of course, the 
warranty of Pope. It is impossible to give a final judg- 
ment as to correctness. In the case of St. Leger, at 
least, the obvious pronunciation is that of the majority, 
but in the upper classes Sti/liger is common, 

Icrornamus (“Squaring the Circle ”).—You do not 
know what the phrase means. Be counselled. “That 
way madness lies.” 


G. H, Brrertery (“ Throng ”’).—The use of this word 
in the sense you supply is quite common in the north, 
We have heard it scores of times. 

W. E. Buckiey and J. E, Curcuirre (“Tommy 
Atkins”).—The use of these words to denote a private 
soldier has been frequently and fully explained in 
“N.&Q.” See 6% viii. 525; xi.340, The words are 
much older than the reference supplied by Mrs, Cur 
CLIFFE, 

W. (“ Porson’s Devil’s Walk”).—See 2" 8, 
iv. 204, 419; 34 8, ix, 197, 

C. F, Stewart The Sandman’s about ”).—The word 
“sandman,” in the sense indicated, is so seldom used in 
England—‘“‘ dustman ”’ being almost invariably employed 
—the ingenious derivation you supply cannot be held 
acceptable. You have, we suppose, seen the previous 
reply, p. 360 

A. C. T, (“ Tontine”).—This name is derived from 
Lorenzo Tonti, by whom, in 1653, the first tontine was 
opened in France, 

J. M. Bett anp Otners (“John Barleycorn”)— 
Replies on this subject have been forwxrded to Dr. Mur 
ray for immediate use. Jf possible a selection from them 
shall appear. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Uffice, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


to this rule we can make no exception, 
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